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READERS WRITE 





Comments on the CCC 

I have just finished reading your article 
concerning the CCC in the April 23rd 
issue. Let me congratulate you on a 
piece of writing well done. As a former 
CCC member and leader, I was greatly 
interested . . . Personally, I believe the 
creation of the CCC was the finest thing 
this country has ever seen... 

Raymond Klemmack 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The April 23rd number has the usual 
outstanding article of current interest, 
on the CCC . . . However, I have a friend- 
ly criticism to make as a Chaplain .. . I 
refer to the part played in this movement 
by the Reserve Chaplains who have shar- 
ed in the maintainment of the CCC morals, 
morale and discipline of these men, and 
your article does not even hint at their 
work, 

The Chaplain in this work is not a 
figurehead or something tacked on this 
movement for effect. He is a potent force 
in the organization. His activities are 
threefold—he deals not only with the 
religious problem, but also with that of 
welfare and education ... No Regular 
Army Chaplain has more to do than a 
CCC Chaplain. And no pastor of any 
church ever had a larger opportunity .. . 

N. L. Linebaugh 
Capt., Chaplain-Reserve 
Williamsburg, Ky. 

That’s a splendid article on the CCC 

. . What a fine way to keep youth off 
the streets and in line of something to 
the good of the country! 

Edgar Evans 
Des Moines, Ia. 


On “Tippling” Elephants 

In the March 19th issue - under 
“Americana,” mention is made of ele- 
phants pretending to be suffering from 
colds with the hopes of getting some 
whisky. These beasts are said to be in 
the winter quarters of a circus in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. ... Having checked with the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, I find 
you to be entirely in error. There is no 
circus that has established quarters in 
that city. The show you most probably 
refer to is the Cole Bros. Circus whose 
winter quarters are at Rochester, Indiana. 

As news, this is a trivial matter 
But, as news, it should be accurate. How- 
ever, we enjoy being a subscriber to 
PATHFINDER. 

Jack Henszey 

Glenside, Pa. 





“Kick” Letters and Congratulations 

Accept my sincere congratulations upon 
your handling of the situation of the 
“kick” letters you received and published 
in the April 23rd issue over the matter of 
your articles about the Spanish General 
Franco. It was fair of you to publish 
the complaints you received; but your 
editorial reply on page 2 of that issue de- 
served to be printed in bold type, rather 
than in the fine type you used. Thank 
you heartily for your courage ... 

Howard R. Kunkle 

Paulding, O. 


* * * 


I wish to congratulate you on the 
splendid defense of your articles on 
Franco and the Spanish civil war .. . 

I read comments of international import 
not only from many English publications 


but also from many Spanish magazines 
and papers, and I ‘believe that you have 
conscientiously attempted to diagnose and 
report the complex aspects and events of 
the Spanish civil war. The principles in- 
volved have been so dear to the hearts of 
both combatants that excesses have un- 
questionably been practiced by both 
sides ... 
Alfred Lippman, Jr. 

Weeks, La. 

I cannot for the life of me see where 
you’ve been biased regarding Spain... 
How is it possible to uphold Gen. Franco 
any more than any side at war? War is 
hell, and a civil war is much worse . 

F. J. Berger 
Bismarck, N. D. 

After reading PATHFINDER for about 
three vears, I must frankly confess that 
you are the most absolutely reliahle, un- 
biased news source that I have ever known. 
After I see how nobly you defend your 
statements to that six-gun broadside in 
Readers Write under “Horrible Misrepre- 
sentations, I regard you as a perfectly 
reliable news agency. I do not condemn 
your statements just because I do not 
like the way they sound ... Give us the 
God’s truth, even if it does not just suit 
our expectations, 

Rea Gilbert 
Hopedale, O. 

.. We do not dispute your news items 
as to the atrocities of the so-called Rebels 
in their bombing of civil populations. 
What we do take exception to is your 
attitude toward the shoe when it was on 
the other foot. It was horrible, indeed, 
to have airplanes drop bombs on civil 
populations, even the munitions of war 
stored in the cities being bombed. On 
the other hand, PATHFINDER seemed to 
treat the bombing of the Alcazar with its 
women and children as an act of mercy . 
With all your faults, you publish the most 
readable magazine that comes to our 
desk ... 

R. W. McGrath 
Fredonia, Kan. 


“Condensed and Complete” 
J. B. Wood in the April 16th issue of 
PATHFINDER protests as to the way 
your movie review department treated 
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the picture “Big Broadcast of 1938.” |, 
my opinion, your story on this, and 4)! 
other movies reviewed in PATHFINDER 
is as condensed and complete as anyone 
can make it. “Big Broadcast of 1933 
was, indeed, a putrid show ... My compli- 
ments on the general context of your e, 
cellent magazine and keep up the gov 
work in truthfully reporting on all cy: 
rently popular chimes. 

William R. Connole 


Union City, Conn. 


“Subtle Propaganda?” 

If you oppose dictators, why don’t you 
oppose them all? Why don’t you inclu 
the most ruthless and bloodthirsty of «| 
dictators, Josef Stalin? Are you tryi: 
to mislead the children who.read , 
paper ... or are you just carrying on 4 
subtle propaganda for Communism ... 
the breeder of Fascism and Naziism? 

Rev. W. C. Heimbuch 
St. Michael’s R. C. Church 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


[Father Heimbuch’s complaint is based on PATH 
FINDER’S dictatorship advertisement in th: 
23rd issue. This showed a picture of Hiti 
Mussolini reviewing troops together; it was m: 
symbolize dictatorship in general. Time and ag 
past issues PATHFINDER has made special : 
the striking similarities between Communi 

t authoritarianism, either in lead a 
biographical sketches, editorials or straight 
stories. In the issue of Feb. 13, 1937, for in 
there was a comprehensive sketch of Dictator S 
in the issue of July 3, 1937, there was a « 


those of Stalin, Hitler and M ar 
with PATHFINDER can say it holds a br 
anything but democracy.—Ed.] 


Needed: A Co-op Champion 
... May I suggest for your consid 
tion that the principle of cooperatives 
has for long needed a champion and that 
PATHFINDER is peculiarly fitted to {fill 


the role ... I know just a little of its 
remarkable progress in England and | 
have read snatches of its accomplishments 


in widely separated sections in our coun- 
3 fe 

E. Henderson 
Norwalk, O 


[PATHFINDER plans to devote a lead art 
Cooperatives in the near future,—Ed.] 


FCC, Telephones, Taxes 

Being an employee of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, I read 
with great interest the article regarding 
the $1,500,000 report of the FCC (PATIHI- 
FINDER, April 16) ... I have every 
son to believe that the FCC could ! 
obtained all of the information needed t 
compile such a report by just mailing a 
letter to the American Bell System <ec- 
manding a full and accurate accounting. 
The cost would have been a three-cen! 
stamp. To the best of-my knowledge, t!ic 
books of our companies are a lot n 
“out in the open” than those of our 
Federal Government. 
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TAXES— 


How They Fail To Meet A Triple Standard 


ry AXES are getting bigger, but not 
] much better. By terms of the reve- 
ie bill which both houses of Con- 
ess were getting ready to vote on 
ist week, the Federal government ex- 
pects to collect about $5,300,000,000 in 
taxes during the fiscal year of 1939-- 
230,000,000 more than in the last 
fiscal year (PATHFINDER, May 7). If 
stale revenues increase at their pres- 
ent rate, they will yield about $200,- 
(00,000 more than they did in fiscal 
1937. The nation’s Federal, state and 
loca] tax bill, which amounted to 12 
billion dollars in 1937, may thus grow 
by about half a billion dollars. Certain 
to grow along with it is a cry for a 
long-standing need—tax revision. 

fax experts have their own ideas 
bout what a tax system should be. 
One of the most able tax experts is 
42-year-old Roswell Magill; as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, he is also 
one of the most important. Writing 
in article for Fortune magazine three 
years ago, Magill mentioned three well- 
known standards for an ideal tax sys- 
tem. Ht should provide, he said, an 
lequate yield of dollars; it should be 

uple in administration; and it should 
be fair. As late as last November, 
however, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau admitted: “We realize that 
our tax laws are too complicated .. . 
We realize that there are inequalities.” 

Such is also the situation in 1938, 
not only in regard to the Federal gov- 
ernment, but also in regard to the 
states and the thousands of local units 
vhich also collect taxes. By and large, 
ivy be said of all three levy sys- 
tems that they are inadequate, un- 

ple and unjust. 

'OO MANY HANDS: That there is 
n undersupply of dollars from taxes 

matter of record. Despite its 
by-year receipts from taxes, the 
Federal government is now 37 billion 
lars in debt. Despite their year- 
vear receipts in taxes, states and 
il governments have accumulated 
itions amounting to more than 
-') billion dollars, 

\t the same time that there is an 
ersupply in tax revenues, there is 
versupply of governmental units 
hich are empowered to levy taxes. 
addition to the Federal and state 
ernments, the people of the United 
ites have delegated the power to tax 
cities, counties and many other 
ser units of government. These in- 
de paving districts, sewer districts, 
sarbage collectipn districts and the 
ke. At the4last Census Bureau count 
n 1932, there were 183,000 of these 
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Magill Has Established Three Standards 


units. Since 1932, their number may 
have decreased slightly, one estimate 
being that there are now only 175,000. 
But this is still too many hands reach- 
ing into taxpayers pockets. 

What too many local units signify 
may be judged by a look inside Mon- 
roe County, N. Y. In the county is 
Brighton School District No. 1. Inside 
the school district there are 60 pica- 
yune taxing authorities. These do not 
all make their levies on the same tax- 
payers; they act in 114 different com- 
binations in 114 different zones. Like 
all local units, they rely almost en- 
tirely on property taxes (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 7); thus they create many 
different property valuations, and in 
Brighton No, 1 the tax rates vary from 
two to 37 per cent. 





Harris & Ewing 


Morgenthau Has Admitted Inequalities 


Admittedly, the Brighton schoo] dis- 
trict is an extreme example of over- 
lapping local taxation. But overlap- 
ping taxation is as broad as the land. 
Wherever it exists, there are uneven 
property valuations and uneven rates 
of taxation. It is tremendously com- 
plicated and poorly administered. For 
instance, in Chicago this year, Cook 
County officials checked with Federal 
income tax returns and found $4,500,- 
000 worth of property which had been 
overlooked or ignored by local asses- 
sors, and had escaped taxation. 

Therefore, by Under Secretary Ma- 
gill’s standards of adequacy, simplicity 
and fairness, the local tax system is 


highly unsatisfactory. It deserves 
prime attention because’ counties, 


cities, towns and their smaller sub- 
divisions collected $4,500,000,000 in 
1937—nearly as much as the Federal 
government itself. The tax bill of 
local governments, however, has. de- 
clined slightly since 1933; probably, 
it should decline much further, 

To cope with the problem, some 
states have begun to consolidate dis- 
tricts as much as possible, and to have 
property valuations and collections 
made by single county authorities. 
This kind of consolidation helps re- 
duce local taxes, and therefore leaves 
a larger remainder of wealth which 
can be taxed by other authorities. 

OVERLAPS: While there are thus 
too many taxing units, it is also true 
that there are too many governments 
trying to collect the same taxes, even 
aside from the localities. Save for 
import duties, the states collect reve- 
nue by virtually every important de- 
vice known to American taxation. 
They compete directly with the local 
government in taxing property; they 
also compete directly and more seri- 
ously with the Federal government. 

What to do about overlapping state 
and Federal taxes is a_ perplexing 
question which has not yet received 
an adequate answer. President Roose- 
velt is known to favor an arrangement 
whereby the state and Federal govern- 
ments would agree on spheres of 
taxation. By such an arrangement, 
the states would levy certain taxes free 
from competition by the Federal gov- 
ernment; the Federa] government, in 
turn, would levy taxes on sources 
which could not be touched by the 
states. 

In theory, this is ideal, but to apply 
it completely in practice seems to be 
impossible. In 1937, the states col- 
lected about half their tax revenue 
from five main sources: income, gaso- 
line, liquor, tobacco and death levies 
(PATHFINDER, May 7). During the 
same year, about three-quarters of 
Federal revenue came from the same 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: Disappointments 


Sitting in the hot, tropical sunlight 
beating down on the cruiser Phila- 
delphia one day last week, President 
Roosevelt was a very disappointed 
vacationer. That day choppy, white- 
capped seas about 1,100 miles south- 
east of the U. S. mainland caused can- 
cellation of a barracuda expedition. 
The day before, an unenthusiastic wire 
from Presidential secretary Marvin 
McIntyre to correspondents ashore 
had said: “Very poor luck, with two 
ten-pound snappers being best of the 
Re 

It was an inauspicious start for an 
eagerly-anticipated fishing trip. But 
the disappointment was mild compar- 
ed to a few events before and during 
the first few days of his vacation: 

FORD: As reports leaked out of what 
happened at the now-famous luncheon 
of Henry Ford and the President, it 
became obvious that if the get-together 
had been planned in the hope of win- 
ning the auto magnate’s support for 
the Roosevelt recovery program, it 
was a disappointment. Pointing up the 
breach between President and indus- 
trialist were cryptic remarks by Ford 
within the next couple of days. 

To interviewers he said: “People 

. . ought to be their own leaders, but 
they’re looking for a leader. And 
they’ve got a leader who is putting 
something over on them—and they 
deserve it.” Ford would not say 
whether he meant Roosevelt. 

WAGES & HOURS: Another dis- 
appointment must have been the re- 
fusal of the House Rules Committee 
to permit the Wages and Hours bill 
be taken to the floor (see col. 3). His 
reaction took the form of a telegram 
to Representative Mary T. Norton, 
New Jersey Democrat and chairman 
of the House Labor Committee. His 
message endorsed her decision to take 
the bill from the recalcitrant commit- 
tee by the petition method. He said 
the House should have a chance to vote 
on so important a measure and prais- 
ed the petition method as an assur- 
ance that “the democratic processes 
of legislation will continue.” 

RECOVERY: Third disappointment 
came when he discovered the thorn 
in the olive branch extended to him 
the week before by 16 industrialists 
(PATHFINDER, May 7). One of the 
principal signers of this offer of co- 
operation with the government had 
been Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman 
of the Board of the Chase National 
Bank, Yet, last week Aldrich spoke at 
a meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Washington and 
citicized adversely portions of the 
President’s program. 

Aldrich said that what was needed 
was a two or three year breathing 
spell “during which both government 
and business can consolidate, modify 








and assimilate what already has been 
done.” He implied his dislike of the 
spending program by urging a period 
of “pause and quiet” to make way for 
an “immensely promising prospect of 
private spending.” 

MONOPOLIES: Major action of the 
Roosevelt week was delivery of his 
awaited message on monopolies to 
Congress, just before leaving on his 
cruise. Except in the field of bank 
holding companies, the President did 
not demand immediate legislation. 
What he did ask for was a “thorough 
study of the concentration of economic 
power in American industry and the 
effect of that concentration upon the 
decline of competition.” He asked 
that the study be made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Department of 
Justice and Securities & Exchange 
Commission under a $500,000 grant. 
He also asked for an appropriation of 
$200,000 to enable the Department 
of Justice to enforce present anti- 
trust laws. 

Pointing to what he said was a 
growing “concentration of private 
power without equal in history” in 
the United States, the President added: 
“The power of a few to manage the 
economic life of the nation must be 
diffused among the many or trans- 
ferred to the public and its democrati- 
cally. responsible government.” He 
suggested these subjects for investi- 
gation and later action: 

(1) Improvement of anti-trust pro- 
cedure by making companies charged 
with violations prove they are not 
irusts rather than forcing the govern- 
ment to prove they are; (2) preven- 
tion of corporate mergers not in the 
public interest; (3) strict government 
control of investment trusts; (4) 


amendment of patent laws to prevent 
the use of patents to create industrial 
monopolies, and (5) modification of 
tax laws with the objective the en- 





International 
Chairman Norton Heard fromthe President 


Path finde: 


couragement of business competitio 

Generally well received in Congre: 
the message seemed to occasion 
immediate reason for Presidential ¢ 
appointment. But, because Congr: 
was anxious for an early adjournme 
the President could not expect to 
even the bank holding company lez 
lation this session. This was shel) 
by the Senate Banking and Curre; 
Committee. 





Congress: Victory, Doubt 

As the Senate passed the Naval | 
pansion Bill, Administration forces 
Congress chalked up a clean vict 
last week. At the same time, | 
were anticipating a second over 0; 
nents of the $5,000,000,000 relief 
recovery program. Concerning t! 
ultimate success in a battle ov: 
third measure—the Wage-Hour Bb 
they were more doubtful, however. 

Victory: Prior to the final vot 
the Naval Bill, speeded by a limita! 
on debate, pro-Navy Senators sh: 
their strength by approving only on 
restrictive amendment. Presented | 
Senator Vandenberg, it provided that 
the three 45,000-ton battleships autho: 
ized by the bill could not be con- 
structed until the President had de- 
termined that another power hai 
undertaken to build a warship exceed. 
ing 35,000 tons. 

Granting this one concession, the 
Senate majority overwhelmingly «p- 
proved the measure, 56 to 28, the next 
day. Besides the three battleships, i! 
authorized the building of two 20),\)\) 
ton aircraft carriers, nine cruisers, 23 
destroyers, nine submarines, 950 naval 
airplanes and 26 auxiliary vessels. | 
addition, it provided for improvemen! 
on Pacific Coast navy yards and 
construction of experimental vessc's 
under 3,000 tons. Although the pro- 
gram will cost $1,156,000,000, the ! 
appropriated no money for it. 

Anticipation: What made Adminuis- 
tration leaders confident of a second 
victory was the fact that attacks 
against the proposed spending pro- 
gram in its entirety were dwindling, 
with the opposition concentrating }: 
hind such limiting movements as thes 
(1) to end the practice of put! 
lump-sum appropriations at the 
posal of the President and give |! 
money directly to the spending agen- 
cies, thus giving Congress as muct 
control as possible over expenditures, 
and (2) to “earmark” public works 
funds. 

Meanwhile, the lending and spend 
ing plan picked up speed in another 
direction. The House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, assigned the task o! 
preparing an omnibus bill contain- 
ing many phases of the progra 
heard William Green, A. F. of L. pres- 
ident, John L. Lewis, C. I. O, leader, 
and Fiorella La Guardia, mayor 0! 
New York City, support the progr: 
and then began to write its bill. 

Doubt: That the New Deal mig! 
meet defeat instead of success ov: 
the Wage-Hour controversy becan 
likely when five Southern Democra's 
joined three Republicans in the Hous: 
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Rules Committee in refusing to grant 
+ a rule permitting it to reach the 
‘floor, by a vote of 8 to 6. Although 
this was a serious set-back, propo- 
nents of the measure—strongly back- 
ed by the President through his let- 
rer to Mrs. Norton, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee (see page 4) 
.d both factions of organized labor— 
nediately launched a new drive to 
ire its consideration. This was 
ittempt to get the 218 signatures 
essary to a discharge petition free- 
: the bill from committee. Despite 
obvious fervor of this movement, 
servers at first believed the petition 
tempt was doomed, and then were 
subtful. Doubt came when the bill’s 
ipporters, after a complete canvass of 
House members, announced that they 
vere assured of at least 198 signers as 
soon as the petition was presented on 
Friday. 
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- . 
Pepper’s Primary 

| lorida’s bitterly-fought Democratic 
primary battle last week overshadow- 
ed minor primary skirmishes in three 
widely-seattered states. There, while 
epublicans held their first state-wide 
primary, Senator Claude Pepper, a 
thoroughgoing New Dealer trounced 
four Democratic critics of the Admin- 
istration to win his re-nomination for 
the U. S. Senate. 

The main issue in the Florida con- 
test was clear-cut, despite some local 
‘actors and the usual maze of charges 
nd counter-charges concerning “stuff- 
ed” WPA rolls. Pepper was opposed 
for his championship of the Supreme 
Court enlargement plan, the govern- 

tal reorganization bill, the wages 
hours measure. His anti-New Deal 
nents, especially Representative 
|. Mark Wilcox who bolted the recent 
Deal program in Congress, de- 
inced him as “a rubber stamp” for 
Administration. On the other 
d, the 38-year-old Pepper stood 
his record and asked for an en- 
ement of New Deal policies. Re- 
': Pepper piled up a vote substan- 
more than the combined totals 
s four opponents. He thus escap- 
he necessity of entering a run-off 
ary election. 
bservers generally agreed the 
ida vote was a signal endorse- 
nt of the New Deal’s record and 
icies. They felt the immediate 
ct would be the lessening of oppo- 
n by conservative Southern Demo- 
ts to the President’s “pump-prim- 

Ss’ program and his Wages and 

urs Bill. But the psychological 

lects of the victory gave rise to the 

St speculation. Some felt it pres- 

ed a coalition of anti-New Deal 
/emocrats and Republicans, not now, 

t before the 1940 elections. 

With the nation’s eyes focused on 
'lorida, little interest was shown in 
‘he other primaries, where local is- 


sues were at stake. Indiana re-nomi- 


hated its only woman member of 
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Pepper Won on His New Deal Record 


Congress, Mrs. Virginia Jenckes. In 
South Dakota, former Governor Tom 
Berry and J. Chandler Gurney, were 
nominated on the Democratic and Re- 
publican tickets for Senator. Repub- 
licans there were cheered by the big 
turn-out of voters and predicted vic- 
tory in the fall. In Alabama, all in- 
cumbents led. 


Labor: NLRB Troubles 


Restless labor last week watched 
uneasily as a three-pronged lightning 
shaft of criticism was hurled at its 
New Deal friend—the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Shaft One: In Washington, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, meeting in an- 
nual convention, cheered attacks on 
NLRB members. With no dissenting 
voice raised, it tentatively adopted a 
resolution calling for a Congressional 
investigation of the Wagner Labor Act 
which created the Board. Purpose of 
the investigation, said the resolution, 
would be “to remove a formidable 
barrier to business recovery.” 

Shaft Two: Attorneys for Ford Mo- 
tor Company and Republic Steel at- 
tempted in two Federal courts to 
block efforts made by the NLRB to 
withdraw orders against their respec- 
tive clients. Permission to rescind 
the orders, which were based- on 
charges that the companies were 
guilty of unfair labor practices, was 
sought by the NLRB after the U. S. 
Supreme Court warned all govern- 
ment agencies with quasi-judicial 
functions to accredit themselves with 
“basic concepts of fair play” (PATH- 
FINDER, May 7). Ford attorneys in 
the Covington, Ky., Federal court 
countered the NLRB petition to with- 
draw with a request of their own 
which, if granted, would require 
Board members to answer 57 search- 
ing questions under oath. At Philadel- 
phia, the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals refused the NLRB petition to 
postpone for a week its hearing on 
the steel corporation’s appeal from its 








order, The NLRB had held the cor- 
poration responsible for the deaths 
of three strikers at Massillon, Ohio, 
last July and had ordered reinstate- 
ment of 5,000 strikers with back pay. 

While the steel corporation’s attor- 
neys’ charged that the NLRB was re- 
sorting to “face-saving” legal tactics, 
the Board suffered another rebuff in 
Indiana. There, the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals denied a Board petition to 
force the Columbian Enameling and 
Stamping Company to reinstate 250 
discharged workers. The court found 
that the workers were guilty of strik- 
ing in violation of a one-year non- 
strike agreement. It held organized 
labor, as well as employers, must re- 
spect “reasonable contracts.” 

Shaft Three: Joseph Padway, coun- 
sel for the American Federation of 
Labor, accused the NLRB of “bias and 
prejudice” before a House Judiciary 
subcommittee studying the Walsh- 
Healey bill. The proposed bill would 
force persons holding government con- 
tracts, loans or grants, to abide by the 
Wagner Act. Padway warned “hell 
will break loose” if it was passed. 

Meanwhile, threats of intensified fac- 
tional strife sharp pay decreases and 
cuts in relief rolls last week sorely 
beset labor and the unemployed: 

q Claiming that loss of revenue and 
increased operating costs forced them 
to act, the Association of American 
Railroads voted a 15 per cent wage cut 
for 1,000,000 employes, effective July 
1. Announcing they would fight the 
decision, the two big rail unions charg- 
ed the Association with trying to “em- 
barrass” the President’s recovery pro- 
gram, 

q Spearhead of a new drive among 
workers in the 550,000 coal mines of 
America was forged when the A, F. 
of L, granted an international] charter 
to the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America, who broke away from Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers in 1932. Joe 
Ozanic, president of the newly chart- 
ed union, claiming Lewis did not rep- 
resent all the miners, said: he would 
“end the C, I. O. dictatorship.” 

Gg Louis Ludington, welfare admin- 
istrator of Flint, Mich., advised 12,000 
relief families to return voluntarily 
to their homes in other states. He 
claimed a “confidential” source had 
told him Flint’s auto factories would 
never re-employ them; that it was pos- 
sible all the plants would close down 
by July 1. His statement drew a 
sharp answer from General Motors’ 
President Alfred Sloan, Jr. Sloan 
denied GM would close its plants and 
said it expected to resume normal 
operations soon, 

——— >. 


LaFollettes: 3rd Party 

Like bleached bones on a prairie, 
the remnants of third parties are 
scattered along the path of American 
history. Since the first Jackson ad- 
ministration, many groups have sought 
to buck the traditiqnal two-party sys- 
tem but no third party has ever suc- 
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ceeded in winning a national election. 

The last important effort was made 
in 1924 when Senator Robert M. La- 
Follette led a Progressive ticket. He 
received 5,000,000 popular votes but 
carried only the 13 electoral votes of 
his own state, Wisconsin. Last week 
when a new third party appeared on 
the American scene, it was fitting that 
the leaders should be LaFollettes, the 
party be labeled Progressive and the 
movement come out of the state of 
Wisconsin. 

Mainspring of the new party was 
Philip LaFollette, who will be 41 years 
old next month and who is now serv- 
ing his third term as Governor of 
Wisconsin. Vital cog in the movement 
was Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 43 and 
a U. S. Senator from Wisconsin for 
the past 18 years. Both are sons of 
the white-thatched “Fighting Bob” 
LaFollette who died one year after 
his Progressive party went down to 
defeat in 1924. Until 1934, although 
they had supported Roosevelt in 1932, 
the brothers were nominal Republi- 
cans. Then they kicked over party 
traces, set up their own Progressive 
organization, but supported Roosevelt 
again in 1936. 

Since then the LaFollette brothers 
have drifted from Roosevelt, but their 
opposition has been heard more in 
Democratic party councils than in 
public. They have gone on record 
against what they call the “scarcity” 
theories of AAA and the “do-nothing” 
attitude of the Administration during 
the last seven months of depression. 
A few weeks ago “Phil” LaFollette 
started a series of radio speeches at- 
tacking the “tinkering and patching” 
program of the New Deal. Observers 
knew that “Phil” had cast the die, 
that the moment was almost at hand 
when the LaFollettes would hopefully 
Jaunch one more third party in Amer- 
ica. 

The spot chosen for the launching a 
fortnight ago was the Stock Pavilion at 
the University of Wisconsin in Madi- 
son, There, in a hall redolent of cat- 
tle and with sawdust on the floor, 
5,000 liberals from several states gath- 
ered to hear “Phil” proclaim that the 
party was ready with a name, a symbol 
and a program. 

The name chosen was National Pro- 
gressives of America, The symbol 
was a blue cross on a field of white in 
a red circle. The program: 

1) “The ownership and control of 
money and credit, without qualifica- 
tion or reservation, must be under 
public and not private control.” 

2) The nation must find the way 
for every American “to earn his living 
by the sweat of his brow.” 

3) The governmental system must 
be reorganized, with the executive 
branch granted the “power to get 
things done ... with ample guaran- 
tees against arbitrary or dictatorial 
abuse of such power.” 

4) Security must be provided for 
farm and city workers—“‘not a secur- 
ity founded on producing less for 
more, or working less for more”—but 
one “founded on a definite, deeent an- 
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nual income for all, measured by our 
contributions both in quality and 
quantity.” 

5) “We flatly oppose every form of 
coddling or spoon-feeding the Amer- 
ican people,” whether reliefers, farm- 
ers, workers, businessmen or indus- 
trialists. What the National Progres- 
sives would do, he said, would be to 
“use the power of these United States 
to restore to every American the op- 
portunity to help himself. After that, 
he can sink or swim.” 

6) “We believe that this hemisphere 
-.+ Was set aside by our Creator for 
the ultimate destiny of man. From 
the Arctic to Cape Horn, let no for- 
eign power trespass. Our hemisphere 
was divinely destined to evolve peace, 
security and plenty. It shall remain 
inviolate for that sacred purpose.” 


As to his party’s reason for being, 
“Phil” told the assembled liberals: 
“For ten years the Republicans and 
the Democrats have been fumbling the 
ball—not because of ‘bad intentions 
but because neither of them are united 
on any program.” That he thought 
he held the formula to eliminate fum- 
bling he made plain in these words: 
“Make no mistake, this is not a third 
party. As certain as the sun rises, we 
are launching the party of our time.” 

Key to his program lay in one ex- 
planation of the several things the 
symbol of the party stood for. Be- 
sides being the mark a voter makes 
on a ballot, the symbol, he said, meant 
this: ““We all know the sign for multi- 
plication (<x). The mark reduces to 
its essence our economic program. We 
cannot make ourselves rich by work- 
ing less and producing less. The only 
way out is by multiplying and increas- 
ing the total production of real wealth. 
Sharing, dividing or _ subtracting 
wealth cannot give us more.” 

Consensus, even among many liber- 
als, ranged from mild approval to dis- 
appointment, Many seemed to find 
the platform and speech windy and 
vague. Not a few recognized liber- 
als, like Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York City and John L. Lewis, com- 
mented cautiously, preferring to see 
what the two LaFollette brothers 
’ 
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would do during the next few months. 

Some wondered whether “Phil” an. 
“Bob” might not have committed th, 
cardinal political sin of being prem 
ture with the announcement of a thi 
party so long in advance of 1940. | 
if the announcement was prematur: 
the sons had good reason to err 
this side; they remembered that th: 
father started too late in 1924, Th: 
in some states, the Progressives cou 
not get on the ballots; in others, ¢! 
elder LaFollette had to run as a § 
cialist. However, for better or wor 
the “LaFollette boys” were going 
carry on. Though “Phil” fired 
opening gun in Madison while | 
brother was in Washington, “RB: 
commented that he “was in it all | 
way.” 

“All the way” meant a long, hard 
road ahead, “Phil,” immediately af! 
his Madison speech traveled to Des 
Moines, Iowa, to try to line up tly 
Farmer-Labor party of that. state. 
Among his plans for the next few 
weeks were trips to California, Mi 
nesota, Illinois, the Dakotas and Ne- 
braska—all, he hoped, fertile fields 
for his party. 








Hague, Thomas 


On May Day eve a fortnight ago, 
nearly 1,000 persons gathered in Jour- 
nal Square, busiest intersection in Jer- 
sey City, N. J. They were waiting to 
hear 54-year-old, white-haired Nor- 
man Thomas, three times Socialist 
presidential candidate make a speech 
in defiance of a ban by Mayor Frank 
Hague’s authorities. 

Ten minutes late, Thomas drove into 
the square in an open car and stood 
up to speak. But that was as far as 
he got. 

A squadron of Jersey City police 
charged through the crowd with their 
night sticks, In the subsequent melee, 
according to one report, 15 persons 
were knocked down. Yanking Thoms 
out of his car, the police rushed 
him by police limousine to a New 
York bound ferry. There, he and at 
least 12 others snatched at the mec'!- 
ing were forcibly “deported.” But 
within an hour, Thomas was back in 
Journal Square to look for his wife, 
whom he had seen being “shoved 
around” by Hague’s police. Finding 
her, he immediately charged. that h« 
had been “kidnapped by officials” and 
that his wife had been slugged. At the 
same time, he announced he woul: 
take legal action against Hague ani 
his “Fascist administrators.” 

Within three days, there were these 
further developments: 

@ Thomas wrote letters of com- 
plaint to President Roosevelt, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, head of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and the 95 mem- 
bers of the Democratic National Con 
mittee, of which Hague is a vice-chai! 
man. Protesting against his expulsion 
he asked Hoover whether Hague coul:! 
be prosecuted.under the Federal ki«- 
nap law; Department of Justice ofli- 
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cials later expressed doubt that he 
could. 

qg Jersey City authorities issued a 
-tatement saying that Thomas, “an 
sent for a Red-Communist” group, 
had “created a disturbance,” and was 
deported “for his own sake, as the 

owd was becoming restless.” 

@ Alf Landon, among other promi- 
nent Republicans and Democrats, de- 
nlored Jersey City’s action against 
Thomas as a “gross violation of our 
.acred right of free speech.” 

Last week, although outraged citi- 
zen groups and newspapers continued 
to cry out for action against the Hague 
administration, what Thomas and oth- 
ers involved would or could do was 
till conjectural. Meanwhile, “Jeff” 
Burkitt, bitter foe of Hague, remained 
in the Hudson County penitentiary. 
\rrested in mid-April for attempting 
to make an anti-Hague speech in Jour- 
nal Square without a permit, he was 
subsequently sentenced to six months 
imprisonment for disorderly conduct 
ind denied bail pending an appeal. 


<> 
D. C. Plebiscite 
The 600,000 citizens who live in 


the 70-square-mile District of Colum- 
bia live in neither a state nor a terri- 
ry. As the site of the capital of the 
United States, the District is a munici- 
| corporation governed directly by 
Congress, Running municipal affairs 
re Executive Commissioners named 
the President, with Senate approv- 
|, for three-year terms, Taxation is 
ne mainly by the residents, with 
plemental aid from Congress. 

Not since 1874 have Washingtoni- 
ins had the privilege of casting a bal- 
lot for local governing officials. Not 
ce 1800, when Washington became 

capital, have its inhabitants been 

nitted to vote for President. 
(lo newspapers, civic groups and 

\y Federal workers in the city, this 
tuation has amounted to nothing less 
than “taxation without representa- 
tion.” For years they have fought 
for suffrage for Washingtonians. Last 
week they were priding themselves on 
being one step nearer the goal. 

(he step, which might mean much 
little, was a show of strength by the 
-suffrage groups. In an unofficial 
cbiscite, complete with stump 
eches and torchlight parades, more 
n 93,000 residents went to 63 poll- 

places and indicated their views. 
lhe results: By a margin of 13 to 1, 

shingtonians wanted the right to 
te for President and members. of 
ingress; by a margin of 8 to 1, Wash- 
stonians wanted local self-govern- 
‘nt. 

What the vote showed was that 
hose who voted definitely wanted 

ifrage. What it did not show was 
low many citizens refused to vote be- 

iuse of one thing—the presence of 
nost 200,000 Negroes in a city whose 
ejudices are mainly those of the 
south. Significant in this respect was 

e difference between the vote for 

‘tional representation and the small- 

percentage for local suffrage, where 
the Negro vote could hit closer home. 


* 
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London-Paris Axis 


An embarrassing check for 10,000 
Swiss frances ($2,300) lay last week 
on the desk of the secretary-general 
of the League of Nations. It was made 
out in part-payment of the back dues 
of a member-nation, Ethiopia, and it 
bore the signature of exiled Emperor 
Haile Selassie. Archly, the Negus had 
timed his check to arrive just as the 
League was preparing to swallow its 
pride and recognize Italy’s claim to 
Ethiopia. 

League recognition of the war-won 
Italian Empire, denied for two years, 
became inevitable last week because 


of a conference in London among 
four men. Two of the men were 
French Premier Edouard Daladier 


and Foreign Minister George Bonnet. 
While a military band pumped out 
La Marseillaise, Daladier and Bonnet 
had taken off from a Paris airport. 
Two hours later they stood at the door 
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Chamberlain Became Most Powerful 


of Number 10 Downing Street, ready 
to begin conversations with their 
British counterparts, Neville Cham- 
berlain and Viscount Halifax. 

Seven hours later, Daladier and 
Bonnet drove to Windsor Castle. There 
they dined off gold plates to the sedate 
strains of a military band, talked for 
two hours with King George in his 
private study, toured the state apart- 
ments with the King as guide, and 
went to bed in luxurious Lancaster 
Tower—rare honor for visiting poli- 
ticians. Next evening, after a day of 
continuous conference, they went 
home, “extremely satisfied.” 

For France, it had been the most 
momentous conference since 1918. In 
the space of two days, Daladier and 
Bonnet had forged history’s most for- 
midable peacetime alliance, an axis to 
make the Rome-Berlin axis look feeble. 
By its terms, France and Britain will 
now prepare for war by pooling their 
purchases of planes and _ supplies. 








Should war come, the two countries 
will almost merge. Their populations 
will pass under a single food ration- 
ing system. Their military might will 
fuse into a single fighting machine 
commanded on land by a French gen- 
eral, on the sea and in the air by 
Britons, and financed by the world's 
two wealthiest colonial empires. 

For such friendship, France paid a 
price: virtual surrender of her own 
foreign policy, Obediently, the French 
agreed to rush a Franco-Italian treaty 
patterned on the Anglo-Italian one 
(ratified by the House of Commons 
last week after Chamberlain had flung 
oratorical compliments to the “new 
Italy” of Mussolini). The French also 
agreed to urge League recognition of 
Italian Ethiopia, and to let Franco win 
the Spanish war by sealing the Pyre- 
nees frontier to Loyalist supplies. 

Last problem discussed was the most 
immediate—Czechoslovakia (see be- 
low). Symbol of the victory of 1918, 
Czechoslovakia’s survival is a matter 
of French national honor, For hour 
after perspiring hour, Daladier and 
Bonnet begged for military and eco- 
nomic aid to Prague. All they got was 
a chilly British promise to buy as 
much as possible from the Czechs, and 
to appeal to Berlin for moderation, 

One thing the London-Paris axis 
seemed to do was to make Neville 
Chamberlain the most powertul man 
in the world. With the power to de- 
cide what specific issue will swing the 
Franco-British military colossus into 
action, he can practically set the date 
of the next world war. Chamberlain’s 
policy to date indicates that, unless 
Hitler takes his next territory too 
rudely, Czechoslovakia’s demise will 
not provoke the democracies to war. 

Second result of the axis was to put 
Europe back in the age of pre-war 
ententes. Though meant to intimi- 
date Hitler from starting any wars, 
the axis was basically a device to win, 
not to prevent, a war. As such it was 
the final repudiation of the League of 
Nations as a diplomatic instrument, 

Third and most obvious aspect of 
the axis was that it would be expen- 
sive. Even as British taxpayers were 
bemoaning their “guns before tea” 
budget (PATHFINDER, May 7), 
French taxpayers last week learned 
the worst. To pay for rearmament, 
every national tax in France, includ- 
ing hidden taxes, was raised eight 
per cent. 
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Czechs: Pessimism 


Small, humorless Dr. Eduard Benes 
is 54 years old, 34 years older than 
the country he helped to create: 
Czechoslovakia. Since he was a peas- 
ant boy in Kozlany, Bohemia, he has 
worked—as spy, as exile, as Foreign 
Minister, and now as President—for 
the freedom and strength of his na- 
tion, Last week as that nation cele- 
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brated its 20th May Day, and as Ger- 
man newspapers were gloating on the 
possibility that it would not live to 
see a 2ist, Benes sent a spiritless tele- 
gram to Adolf Hitler: 

“On the occasion of the national 
holiday I beg to convey to your excel- 
lency my most sincere felicitations.” 

One of the coolest, smartest poli- 
ticians alive, Benes nevertheless had 
reason to be dispirited. Now that Aus- 
tria has been struck off, Czechoslo- 
vakia tops the list of Nazi territorial 
aims. Besides containing 3,500,000 
Germans, the postwar republic has 
enormous munition works, a rich in- 
dustry, 11,000,000 acres of timber, 
8,000,000 acres of grain fields. It is, 
moreover, peculiarly helpless under 
Nazi economic pressure, for three 
reasons: (1) Germany is its biggest, 
nearest customer; (2) more than half 
the Czech border parallels that of the 
greater Reich, so that by carrying out 
their frequent threats to cut off rail- 
road connections, Nazis could isolate 
the Czechs from western markets; (3) 
in the 453-page, three-pound Ver- 
sailles Treaty are clauses that guar- 
antee to land-locked Czechoslovakia 
the use of wharves in Hamburg. De- 
nied this cheapest outlet to the sea, 
Czechs would have to reroute their 
goods through Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, or Italy—all countries 
anxious not to offend Germany. 

Such were Benes’ worries last week 
as he learned that the new Paris- 
London axis (see page 7) offered scant 
support, and that Sudetenm Germans 
were hailing “the final hour of tri- 
umph.” That hour did not occur on 
May Day which passed quietly be- 
cause, irrelevantly enough, cows in the 
Sudeten German region had hoof and 
mouth disease. In view of the epi- 
demic, Czech authorities were able to 
reduce the number of Nazi meetings 
froni 600 to 164, 

In London, Laborite Arthur Hender- 
son, back from a talk with the Sudeten 
German leader Konrad Henlein, said of 
Henlein’s Carlsbad demands (PATH- 
FINDER, May 7): “I do not think 
they are as strong as generally inter- 
preted. I pointed out to him the un- 
fortunate impression his speech creat- 
ed abroad...” Soon it appeared that 
like many an Englishman before him, 
Henderson had been fooled by Hen- 
lein’s guileless manner (which is de- 
scribed as “that of a Y. M. C, A. secre- 
tary”). Speaking at Gablonz, 12 miles 


- from the Nazi frontier, Henlein rasped 


that his Carlsbad demands “represeni- 
ed not the maximum but the mini- 
mum of what is necessary.” 





Hitler: Veni, Vidi 

Early one morning last week on the 
Brenner pass—that ancient gap in the 
Alps through which German barbari- 
ans swarmed into Italy during the 
third century A. D.—a 12-car private 
train drew up. At a window in the 
next to the last car appeared the 
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world’s most caricatured face, bearing 
the happy smile and small, brushy 
mustache of Adolf Hitler. 

For the second time in his life, Hit- 
ler was in Italy. The first time had 
been in 1934, when he came in a 
raincoat with a few attendants and 
found himself playing second fiddle 
to Mussolini. This time he came in 
full Nazi khaki with a retinue of 170 
persons (including a battery of uni- 
formed journalists) and he got a re- 
ception such as Rome had not seen 
since the age of Caesar. 

Determined to outdo the lavishness 
of the welcome he experienced in 
Berlin seven months .ago (PATHFIND- 
ER, Oct. 9), Mussolini had spent $20,- 
000,000. Upon the impréssive marble 
rubbish heap that is Rome, Fascist 
decorators had put up a carnival city 
of paster and torches, of fountains 
spouting colored water and 30-foot 
candelabra spouting flames. When 


Hitler reached Rome at 8:30 p. m., 
he stepped into an imitation marble 
station built especially for his coming. 
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Henderson Was Mistaken (See Col. 1) 


On the platform, beneath a neon- 
lighted swastika, three men waited: 
King Victor Emmanuel, Foreign Min- 
ister Ciano, and Mussolini. Half a 
dozen stiff-arm salutes were exchang- 
ed. Hitler and the King strode down 
300 yards of red carpet and climbed 
into a royal coach, behind two red- 
liveried coachmen. Ciano and Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop took their seats in a sec- 
ond coach. The Italian and German 
Propaganda Ministers, Dino Alfieri and 
Joseph Goebbels, stepped into a third 
coach, Other Nazi officials, each pair- 
ed with an Italian equivalent, took 
other coaches, and away they all roll- 
ed down Viale Adolfo Hitler, a three- 
mile route created for the occasion. 

Seven hundred thousand people 
cheered. From force of habit they 
cried “Duce! Duce!” though Musso- 
lini was nowhere in sight, having 
driven off from the station in a 








closed ‘car. Welcomed by the Go, 
ernor of Rome beneath a giant bron 
sculpture of Romulus and Remus (| 
endary founders of Rome) being suc 
led by a wolf, Hitler wound up fina! 
at the royal Palazzo Quirinale, wh: 
he appeared twice on the balcony wi 
the King. One honor was denied hi 
His coach did not pass beneath 1!) 
triumphal Arch of Constantine, re- 
served for conquerors. 

On his first full day in Rome, Hit! 
laid the usual wreaths, lunched » 
the King, and watched as 50,000 F 
cist boys put on a military show |! 
even Nazis have never surpassed. 
one stage, for an unassignable reaso 
reported Frederick T. Birchall in | 
New York Times, “the 2,600 trum). 
ters played the Wedding March f 
Lohengrin... All eyes turned tow:rd 
the tribune. ‘They aren’t exchan: 
rings or anything like that, are th: 
inquired one anxious observer who 
did not have a clear view of the | 
dictators.” 

Along the line of passage, 46,00( 
tectives guarded the Fuehrer. E 
Jew in the city had been banished 
put in military barracks for the «i 
tion of Hitler’s stay. Shipment o! 
small packages into Rome was ; 
ped. Pedestrians were forbidde: 
carry cameras or bundles. A prog: 
had been outlined for every hour of 
Hitler’s seven-day stay. 

Sandwiched in the schedule wer 
many half-hours when the two dict:- 
tors could exchange views. Intense! 
curious to know how Hitler would ¢) 
plain his annexation of Austria, how 
Mussolini would explain the pact with 
Britain, and how both would reac! 
the new Anglo-French axis, the wor|«!'’s 
foreign offices waited watchfully. 

In gilded Rome, there was one s¢c- 
tion bare of decoration. On the great 
basiclia of St. Peter’s and in the str: 
of Vatican City, no Nazi swasti! 
fluttered. A full month before 
usual departure, Pope Pius had dri 
off to his inadequately heated summic! 
villa at Caste] Gandolfo, 17 miles sou!) 
of Rome. While every Fascist ne 
paper bloomed with serial life storics 
of Hitler, the Vatican’s Osserva/ 
Romano ignored the visit, except to 
print extracts from Nazi racial wo! 
that liken Latins to Negroes. In his 
cypress-shaded villa, aged Pope P 
granted audience to 436 newlyweds 
“Sad things are happening,” he muse. 
“Yes, very sad things .. . It has | 
been considered . . . untimely to hois! 
in Rome, on the day of the sacred 
cross, the emblem of a cross that 
not the cross of Christ.” 





Europe: May Day 
In Warsaw last week, daring Socia 

ists who attempted a May Day marc! 
were beaten or arrested. In Londo: 
Laborites and Fascists got into fis! 
fights. In Paris, labor unions marche‘! 
grimly through rain to hear a speech 
by their leader, Leon Jouliaux. I” 
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Moscow, a parade of 1,000,000 workers 
slid like a monstrous conveyor belt 
through cobblestoned Red Square, 
where placards in half a dozen lan- 
guages clarioned: 


Proletaires de tous les pays... 
Proletarios de todos los paises... 
Workers of the world, UNITE! 


While Europe, with violence and 
marching, thus celebrated labor’s in- 
ternational holiday, the biggest pro- 
spam was reserved for a country 
where labor is forbidden to strike or 
organize except under state auspices— 
Nazi Germany. There, giant May- 
poles decked 20 cities. Tinsel and 
pretzel stands made Vienna look like 

county fair. Berlin hauled out the 
decorations left over from Mussolini’s 
visit last fall. Salzburg celebrated 

ith a symbolic literary purge dur- 
ing which one copy each of books by 
such famed living Jews as Stefan 
Zweig and Lion Feuchtwanger was 
tossed on a blazing bonfire, along with 
books by former Chancellor Schu- 
schnigg. 

Like any fictional queen of the May, 
\dolf Hitler was up early. Entering 
the Olympics stadium at 8:30 a.m., he 

s startled when all but a few thou- 
sand of 50,000 Hitler Girls massed in 
the stands ripped off their brown 
jackets. Spelled out in jackets against 
i sea of white middies appeared the 
words: Gross Deutschland (Great Ger- 
nany). During the rest of the day, 
May King Hitler: (1) issued an order 
regulating child labor; (2) pardoned 
Jl Austrian Nazis who had taken ad- 
vantage of the confusion of anschluss 
to commit private crimes; (3) shook 
hands with 166 worthy workers; (4) 
was introduced on the radio as “the 
most loved man in history”; (5) spoke 
on national unity to 1,000,000 people 
before a 131-foot Maypole. 

First assistant May King, Hermann 
Goering, seized the festive day to re- 

d the world again that Germany 
“protect her brethren”* outside 

the Reich. Goering had already star- 
tled foreign consulates with a decree 
lering that al] Jewish property in 
excess Of 5,000 marks ($2,000) be 
ized and reported by June 30. On 
face, the decree was simply an 
ntory. Veteran Berlin’ corre- 
indents interpreted it, however, as 
first step in a campaign to turn 

all Jewish-owned business to 
vans. Though Nazis angrily denied 
that outright confiscation would be 
their method, an editorial in Der 
ingriff was not reassuring to Jews. 

Ve can safely assume,” assumed Der 

griff, “that a large part of these 

ther substantial fortunes have been 
legally acquired .. .” 


Spain: Rain Aid 
The weather last week extended a 
‘Iping hand to beleaguered Govern- 


ment Spain. For the second consecu- 
live week the Loyalists, their terri- 








tory divided into two parts, succeed- 
ed in holding the Rebel forces of Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco to almost 
no gain. The Government declared 
its defenses, particularly those from 
Tortosa on the Mediterranean to the 
French frontier, were “far better than 
the Madrid fortifications” and had 
halted Franco’s entire eastern cam- 
paign. But the Rebels claimed that 
only the week-long torrential rains, 
grounding planes and bogging down 
motorized equipment, prevented their 
offensive from “developing normally.” 

Despite the aid of Rebel warships 
and bombing planes, Gen. Miguel 
Aranda’s southward hammering to- 
ward Castellon de la Plana failed to 
make any headway. When the rains 
and floods checked operations on the 
Castellon and Catalonian fronts both 
sides quit fighting to hold May Day 
celebrations.. On the Catalonian front 


International 


Goering’s Decree Startled (See Col. 1) 


there were only two minor clashes. 
Loyalists attacked on the North Cata- 
lan front in the Pyrenees mountains 
to check Franco’s push toward Seo 
de Urgel. Fighting knee-deep in muddy 
trenches, they repelled a Rebel attack 
in the Balaguer sector, 14 miles north- 
east of Lerida, where the Insurgents 
had been held up for four weeks. 
Only Rebel gain of any significance 
during the week was in the Pobo 
mountains northeast of Teruel. Just 
before the rain set in Gen. Jose 
Varela’s Castilian troops broke through 
Government defenses there to seize 
Escorihuela, a key Loyalist strong- 
hold. Then they fought on to straight- 
en out the zig-zag 100-mile front from 
Teruel to the Mediterranean at Vin- 
aroz. As the week ended and skies 
cleared, the weather-enforced stale- 
mate was ended by a new Rebel push 
in this sector north of Aliaga. Gens. 
Varela and Aranda, jointly conduct- 
ing the concerted drive toward Cas- 
tellon, Sagunto and Valencia, announc- 
ed they needed only one week of good 
weather to show whether the oppos- 





ing forces under Madrid’s defense 
chief, Gen. Jose Miaja, would be able 
to hold against their onslaught. 

Rain and mud, however, had not 
stopped Rebel planes from raiding 
Castellon and Barcelona, killing 80 
persons. Barcelona, meanwhile, was 
feeling the pinch more and more. 
Food was scarcer, water was aVail- 
able in homes only a few hours a 
day, and Premier Juan Negrin ordered 
clocks set ahead another hour, putting 
Government Spain two hours ahead 
of standard time, to conserve elec- 
tricity. Also from his Barcelona head- 
quarters the Premier read to foreign 
newspapermen a formal declaration 
of the Government’s war program. 
Entitled the Government’s “objec- 
tives of war,” it contained 13 points, 
the main ones of which were: estab- 
lishment of a People’s Republic; ab- 
solute independence and complete 
sovereignty of Spain with riddance of 
foreign military forces invading it; a 
guaranty of property, civil, social and 
religious rights to all citizens; and 
complete amnesty for all Spaniards de- 
siring to work for reconstruction. 





—— 


Orient: China’s Week 


Developments in the Chinese-Japa- 
nese struggle last week could be sum- 
med up in two words: China’s week. 
Though no smashing victories were 
recorded, China’s effective matching 
of Japan’s strengthened war machine 
gave China the decision, 

The week started in Japan where 
Emperor Hirohito marked his 37th 
birthday asthe populace celebrated. 
But in China an attempt by 40 Japa- 
nese planes to celebrate the event with 
a “birthday” raid on the Hankow 
area came to grief when it ran into 
70 Chinese planes, piloted by Russians, 
Under attack the invaders failed to hit 
the military arsenal at Hanyang, but 
bombed thickly populated areas near- 
by, killing hundreds. The Chinese air 
force reported it shot down 20 Japa- 
nese planes, losing only eight of its 
own in the greatest aerial battle in 
Far Eastern history. The Japanese 
claimed they destroyed the arsenal, 
shot down 51 of 80 Chinese planes, and 
lost only two of their own, but United 
Press dispatches from Hankow assert- 
ed 13 wrecked Japanese planes had 
been found, 

While Japan celebrated Hirohito’s 
birthday, his weary soldiers in China 
continued an indecisive battle in 
southern Shantung, which boosted 
Chinese hopes of a stalemate or of 
repeating the Taierhchwang victory 
(PATHFINDER, Apr. 23). On a rag- 
ged 30-mile battle front, fighting see- 
sawed all week. Many points chang- 
ed hands often, but when the week 
ended Japan’s third big offensive to 
cut the vital east-west Lung-Hai Rail- 
way was not only blocked, but the 
Chinese were driving the invaders 
back, Reinforced Chinese columns 
were encircling strategic Tancheng, 
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and foreign military experts were dis- 
cussing openly the question of whether 
the Japanese were approaching their 
second major military disaster in 
Shantung. To offset this possibility, 
the Japanese launched a new cam- 
paign in Northwestern China, aimed 
at the three Mohammedan provinces 
of Kansu, Ningsia and Tsinghai, while 
in Tokyo preparations were being 
rushed to invoke Japan’s new national 
mobilization law. 

Meanwhile Shanghai, once China’s 
great metropolis, came back into the 
news. There Tokyo’s Sea Fleet in 
China got a new commander. Recall- 
ed Vice Admiral Kiyoshi Hasegawa 
was succeeded by Vice Admiral Koshi- 
ro Oikawa. Chinese guerrillas reap- 
peared in the city, increasing tension 
which developed when Japanese sol- 
diers temporarily occupied the heart 
of the International Settlement after 
an attempt had been made to bomb a 
Japanese troop truck. A definite Japa- 
nese grab of Chinese customs was in- 
dicated when the Japanese-dominated 
“reformed government of China” nam- 
ed its own superintendent of customs 
at Shanghai, although Japanese and 
British representatives had just reach- 
ed an agreement to service China’s 
foreign debts with customs receipts. 


Asides Abroad— 


Ye Olde Shoppe: To “preserve and 
accentuate” what it regards as a fine 
old English atmosphere, Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, asked all gasoline com- 
panies to build their new stations in 
the Elizabethan style, fly the Union 
Jack, and refer to their merchandise 
as “petrol” instead of “gas.” 


* + 





You Never Know: In a test case, the 
Nazi Supreme Court at Leipzig ruled 
that life insurance must be paid to a 
man’s heirs even though the man has 
died on the state chopping block. The 
court added a word of advice to Ger- 
man insurance companies: in future 
they should draw up their policies so 
as to provide for the possibility of 
their client’s execution. 

Galoshes: To ward off hoof and 
mouth disease among Czechoslovakian 
cows, a Prague manufacturer intro- 
duced galoshes for cows. They are 
rubber with a cork sole, lace up the 
front, and come in four sizes. 

Women Wanted: After a 35-year 
shortage of women and weddings, 
Coolbuoy, County Galway, Ireland, 
noted an improvement. While the 
adult population still numbered 10 
bachelors to every spinster, the birth 
rate showed a ratio of but five boys 
to every girl. 

Among Thieves: Frightened off just 
as they were about to blow the door 
off a safe in the office of the British 
American Oil Company, Cornwall, On- 
tario, burglars considerately scribbled 
the word “Danger” on a blotter and 
stuck it on the safe door. The door 


was packed with nitro-glycerine, 


Pathfinder 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Washington Notes 


Delegates to six scientific conven- 
tions left behind them in Washington 
last week a record of discussion which 
centered chiefly on physics. Physics 
is the science of lifeless matter, but 
because it includes motion and elec- 
tricity, there was nothing lifeless 
about the Washington reports. They 
included these: 

@ Dr. H. E. Ives of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, N. Y., threw the 
meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences into a buzz by reporting ex- 
perimental proof of Einstein’s theory 
of relativity. Shooting hydrogen ions 
through an electrically charged tube, 
Dr. Ives found that their light waves 
were oscillating more slowly than 
those of stationary ions. If the lay- 





International 
Dr. Ives Proved That Time Could Stop 


man could think of the light wave 
oscillations as the oscillations of a 
clock pendulum, and if he could ac- 
cept Dr. Ives’ explanation that such 
oscillations would become slower as 
the ions moved faster, then he could 
believe what Einstein believes—that 
on an object traveling with the speed 
of light, a pendulum would cease to 
swing, and time would cease to exist. 

@ At the convention of the Amer- 
ican Physical Society, Dr. H. A. Bethe 
of Cornell University offered a theory 
about X, an unusually heavy atomic 
particle which as yet has no accepted 
place among the members of the atom- 
ic family (PATHFINDER, Feb. 19). 
According to Dr. Bethe’s theory, X 
particles are constantly being gener- 
ated within atoms, and travel with such 
speed that they create fields of energy 
which hold atoms, and _ therefore 
everything in the universe, together. 

q@ Before a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Radio Union, Dr. 
Christopher Coates of the New York 
City Aquarium talked about electric 
eels, He explained that they have the 
quickest nervous systems known— 


conducting messages from body | 
brain at the rate of nearly a mile 
second, 10 times faster than the r. 
ord of any other living thing. Sin. 
eels shock their victims unconscious 

a distance, he suggested that this fe | 
be studied for clues to electri 
anesthesia which may be better th 
any chemical means now known.+ 

pie cca tino SPS cakes mee * 


Broadcast on Fever 


On Child Health Day last week, for 
the first time in the history of eithe: 
medicine or radio, health became |! 
subject of a transatlantic broadcas: 
Lord Thomas Jeeves Horder, physi- 
cian to King George VI, was in L: 
don; Dr. William J, Kerr, president of 
the American College of Physicians, 
was in San Francisco; Dr. T. Duckett 
Jones was at the House of the Goud 
Samaritan in Boston, Mass.; and |))r. 
Homer Swift of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute was attending a medical meeting 
in Atlantic City, N. J.; but all spoke to 
the same American audience about 
dread childhood disease—rheum:'ic 
fever, Campaigning discPeetly under 
the sponsorship of the American Heart 
Association, which collects and dis- 
tributes funds for treatment of and re- 
search into cardiac diseases, the doc- 
tors emphasized the following points: 

q Rheumatic fever is known to the 
public as inflammatory rheumatism, 
but its principal effects may not be on 
the joints, which become temporarily 
inflamed and painful, but on the heart, 
which is sometimes permanently 
weakened by inflammation. 

@ The disease occurs most fre- 
quently among children and adoles 
cents. It is quite likely to strike an 
individual again and again, In its 
currences, it becomes more and more 
serious, and annually kills at least 
40,000 persons in the United States 
The average age of its victims at death 
is only 30 years. 

@ Doctors do not know what caus- 
es rheumatic fever, but they think th.! 
it may be an infectious agent like thc 
streptococcus germ. Whatever tlie 
cause, it is much more active among 
poorly fed and poorly housed indi- 
viduals than among the well-to-do. |! 
is more active in most parts of thi 
United States during late winter 
months, but in the southern and 
southwestern states it is very rare. 

q One aid in treating rheumatic 
fever, therefore, is to move patients 
to southern climates. Failing this, doc- 
tors treat rheumatics with artificia! 
sunlamps and better diets, and by kee) 
ing them in bed long after their appa 
ent recovery. Such treatment is e> 
pensive, and for that reason, the car: 
of heart patients in the United State 
is generally inadequate. 

In the meantime, Dr. Coates has discovered — 
practical use for electric eels. Rats coming off boa 
in New York harbor had threatened to kill off t! 
Aquarium’s supply of fish. The scientist put four ca‘ 
in the Se but they began fishing, too. D: 
Coates ga li Thor 


ve electric eels to paw. 
cuahle aockeh, thnaale paw hens ote ein. 
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Now let go. The flavor returns immedi- 

If you think you enjoy tobaceo flavor ately, proving that you enjoy tobacco 

1 chiefly through your sense of taste... flavor chiefly through your sense of smell. 

make this simple test. While you’re smok- That’s why HALF & HALF’S distinctive 

ing, pinch your nostrils shut. Note that aroma, added to its finer taste, gives you 

your tobacco smoke tastes flat... flavorless. richer, fuller tobacco flavor. This exclu- 
sive quality is called FLAVOROMA, 
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Why you get FLAVOROMA THE TIN TELESCOPES! italia the 
only from Half & Half fier oe TOGETHER... 





AS YOU USE UP 
cal THE TOBACCO... 
k that is the test shows, you enjoy flavor partly 
ce tl hrough your sense of taste, largely 


Be ¢ hrough your sense of smell. 
mo ‘ ° 
~” Knowing this, we set out to blend a 


lo. It baeco appealing partly to your tongue, 
fthe ut especially to the keen nerves at the 


vinte ; ick of your nose. 
an 


re. In HALF & HALF, we got a blend that ae 4 , 
matic loes just that. A blend with a special THE TELESCOPE TIN gets smaller and smaller as you use it, makes 
ents & quality which we call FLAVOROMA...a tobacco easy to get at all the way down. No scraped fingers as you reach 


i. erfect combination of AROMA and down for the last load. (Patent No. 1,770,920.) 
ppai ‘ It is this exclusive quality of FLA- 


= (ASTE that produces finer tobacco flavor. ‘ 
ot : Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 
is e) 


' 

Fen VOROMA in Half & Half that gives you | 
State nore pipe-smoking pleasure. AND | | 
; Try HALF & HALF yourself. Learn why = 4 
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vered FLAVOROMA is switching so many pipe- i 
of smokers to this tobacco every day. FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE ff 
po. I : 


Thor Copyright 1938, The American Tobacco Cc mpany 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Jews: United Front 


Acutely aware of the spread of anti- 
Semitism not only in Europe but also 
in the United States, the American Jew- 
ish Congress, meeting in New York 
last week, announced a two-pronged 
program to combat it by creating a 
united democratic Jewish front. As 
presented by Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
president of the Congress, one prong 
will be a nation-wide Jewish pleb- 
iscite; the other a nation-wide Jewish 
election. 

Purpose of fhe plebiscite, to be held 
on June 25, 26 and 27 in 304 cities, 
is to end factional bickering among 
Jews themselves, preparatory to estab- 
lishing the “united front.” It will be 
open to all Jews 18 years old or over 
who pay a 10-cent registration fee 
and sign a 110-word statement of be- 
lief. This statement includes an in- 
dorsement of the Congress’ effort to 
“mobilize American Jews in defense 
of Jewish rights the world over” and 
an acknowledgment that the United 
States is being threatened by the pres- 
ent struggle between democracies and 
dictatorships. With polling places set 
up in synagogues and offices of Jewish 
organizations, about 1,000,000 of the 
nation’s 4,500,000 Jews are expected to 
vote. They will be asked to answer 
yes or no to these questions: 


1) Shall the American Jewish Con- 
gress, established on a_ democratic 
basis in accordance with. American 
ideals, be the representative of the 
Jews in America in defense of the 
equal rights of Jews? 

2) Do you favor the reorganization 
of American Jewish communities on a 
democratic, representative basis; and 
the management of all community 


activities (including federation and | 


welfare funds) on the same democrat- 
ic, representative principle? 

3) Do you favor the establishment 
of a free Jewish state in Palestine? 

4)Do you favor the continuance of 
the boycott against Nazi Germany, 
including within the boycott the re- 
cently annexed province of Austria? 


What the Congress hoped to ac- 
complish by the plebiscite was couch- 
ed in these words: “All of American 
Jewry are to be made to feel that 
they are part of a common responsi- 
bility and that they are helping to 
build a national defense . . . serving 
td restrain and subdue those echoes 
of European hate and persecution that 
have begun to work even in this 
great democracy.” 

Object of the election, to be held at 
the same time as the plebiscite, is to 
choose 400 delegates to an extraordi- 
nary session of the American Jewish 
Congress in conjunction with the first 
World Jewish Congress ever convened 
in America. In joint session with 
Jews representing 32 countries, the 
delegates will study the situation of 
world Jewry, and the causes of anti- 
Semitism. In addition, they will de- 


vise a program “which will protect the 
equality rights of Jews, restore the 
rights of which Jews have already 
been deprived and help to produc- 
tivize Jewish life.” 

Pee ae Sr 


Nineteenth See 


On April 8, 1808, the first Roman 
Catholic archdiocese in the United 
States was founded in Baltimore. Last 
week, Catholics hailed the birth of the 
19th at Newark, N. J., and its newly- 
invested prelate, 65-year-old Archbish- 
op Thomas J. Walsh. 

Creation of the 19th see, called the 
Archdiocese of Newark, gave the State 
of New Jersey the status of an eccle- 
siastical province, severing it from the 
New York archbishopric and from the 
authority of Cardinal Hayes, At the 
same time, its very importance 


brought into being two new New Jer- 
sey dioceses, in addition to those of 
Newark and Trenton. 


The new dio- 





Seternetional 
Archbishop Walsh Heads an Important See 


ceses were Paterson and Camden, In- 
stallation of bishops there followed. 

Elevation of Archbishop Walsh 
came as a recognition of his labors 
for the past ten years as bishop in 
the Newark diocese, There, despite 
depression years, he carried through 
to completion an ambitious $20,000,000 
construction program which gave his 
charge an outstanding position among 
Catholic dioceses in the country. The 
program included erection of 15 
churches, 28 schools, 22 rectories, 22 
convents, a new major diocesan sem- 
inary and other projects, 

In a setting of age-old ceremony 
and pomp, high dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church, more than a 
thousand lesser clergy, papal knights 
and thousands of laymen watched thé 


investiture of Archbishop Walsh in ° 


the flag-festooned cathedral at New- 
ark. Highlight of the ceremony came 
when the apostolic delegate to the 





Pathfinder 


United States placed the pallium+ o/ 
woven lamb’s wool on the shoulders 
of Archbishop Walsh, symbolizing his 
new archiepiscopal authority and ju- 
risdiction. 





Methodists: Toward Unity 


In 1934, the Big Three of Ameri: 
Methodism—the Methodist Episco; 
Church, the Methodist Protest: 
Church (formed in 1830 after a s; 
over the question of church gove 
ment) and the Methodist Episco; 
Church South (created in 1845 afi 
a split over the question of Nez 
slavery )—launched another in a serics 
of attempts toward religious unity |! 
establishing a joint committee to dr 
up a “plan for union.” 

The result of its deliberations, con- 
cluded in 1935, was a broad plan pro- 
viding that Negroes would be segre- 
gated in a “central jurisdiction,” whi'e 
white members would be divide 
geographically into five other juris- 
dictions. In 1936, the Northern and 
Protestant Methodists shoved the p! 
forward by overwhelmingly approv- 
ing it in both general and annual c 
ferences, 

A fortnight ago, the union propos: 
received another important boost 
when delegates to the quadrennial 
general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South also sweep- 
ingly adopted it, 434 to 26. This was 
accomplished despite the vigorous op- 
position of anti-unificationists, includ- 
ing Bishops James Cannon Jr. of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Collins Denny of Rich- 
mond, Va., and Warren A. Candler of 
Atlanta, Ga., and a laymen’s organiza- 
tion for the Preservation of the South- 
ern Methodist Church. Jointly and 
severally, they objected to unification 
on such grounds as these: (1) it would 
open the church to Negroes; (2) it 
would cost Southern Methodism con- 
trol over its own property, and (3) 
it was illegal. 

The question of legality is the last 
barrier to Methodist unification, Last 
week this issue was being argued 
before the Judicial Council, the 
church’s “supreme court.” Opponents 
charged that the unity vote violated a 
church law passed in 1906 which 
specified that church organization 
could be changed only upon recom- 
mendation of all annual conferences 
and a two-thirds majority in the gen- 
eral conference. Since one annu:! 
conference had voted against the 
merger, anti-unificationists insisted 
the merger vote was unconstitutiona! 
But at the same time, proponents of 
unity maintained that the 1906 law 
itself was illegal. Consequently, what 
the Council would decide was conjec- 
tural last week. Its approval of the 
unification argument would mean 
eventual merging of Methodism’s Big 
Three into “one Methodist Church” of 
approximately 8,000,000 persons. 


? Each year, on the Feast of St. Agnes (Jan. 21) 
two rams raised by nuns in Northern Italy are pre- 
sented as a tax by the Lateran Canons Regular to th¢ 
Chapter of St. John in Reme. Then, after the ram 
are solemnly blessed by the Pope, their wool is,wove 
to make pallia—circular bands of white, two inche 
wide. The Pope alone has the power to confer th« 
pallium—ancient sign of the right to share in his 
supreme pastoral power. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Frozen Food 

Probably few businesses in the Unit- 
ed States today are growing more 
rapidly than the quick-frozen food 
industry. Making fresh edibles of 
many kinds available all year, it did 
513,000,000 worth of business in 1937, 
an increase of 60 per cent over 1936. 
[hat this expansion was not temporary 
was indicated last week in a survey 
showing that 27 kinds of quick-frozen 
vegetables, 20 kinds of fruit and five 
kinds of fruit juices were being sold 

consumers in thousands of retail 
stores throughout the country. 

The meteoric growth of this indus- 
iry has been comparatively recent. Al- 
though fish were preserved by freez- 
ing as far back as 50 years ago and 
frozen strawberries were eaten in 
Salem, Ore., in 1920, quick-frozen 
fruits and vegetables were first in- 
troduced to individual consumers in 
retail packages at Hartford, Conn., in 
1930.4 Today it is estimated that more 
than 100 companies, using several dif- 
ferent quick-freezing processes and 
largely pioneered by the General 
Foods Corporation, handle these prod- 
ucts. Pre-eminent in the field, Gen- 
eral Foods now has 3,000 retail outlets 
for its frozen items. 

What is making this expansion pos- 
sible, according to business experts, 
ire chiefly these two things: (1) 
Freshness. Quickly frozen and pack- 
ed in temporary factories set up in 
the fields and orchards within an hour 
after harvesting, the carefully chosen 
food retains its original texture, color 
nd flavor until it reaches the con- 
sumer’s table. There is no chance for 
spoilage in transit. (2) Economy. Be- 
cause of carload lot transportation, 
large-scale methods of preparation and 
tandardized quality, the retail cost to 
the consumer is eventually expected 

be less than for fresh fruits and 
egetables in season. 

As a result of this increasing con- 
umer appeal, a shakeup in the huge 
perishable food industry has been pre- 
dicted. Many ‘preservers of jams, 
jellies and fruits, for example, are ex- 
pected to move their factories away 
from the source of supply, the pack- 
ging industry is expecting to expand, 
ind warehousing businesses are ex- 
pected to decline along with truck and 
orchard farming. 


Corn Belt Rebels 


On his Sciota, Ill., farm, slim, good- 
looking Tilden Burg has 164 acres 
uitable for corn. A few weeks ago, 
30-year-old Burg was informed by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
stration that to qualify for benefits 


of 10 cents a bushel under the soil 














+ The quick-freezing process emphasizes speed and 
extreme cold. Whereas the cold-pack system slowly 
chills produce to a near zero temperature, quick- 

eezing plunges it 30 to 40 degrees below zero within 
& very short time. Scientists have discovered that 
‘his suddenly reached sub-zero temperature prevents 
Precious plant and fruit fluids from leaking out of 


the cells after thawing. 
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Burg Formed a League of Rebels 


conservation and ever-normal granary 
plans, he should plant but 54.7 of his 
acres to corn. 

With prospects of a large crop this 
year and of it being more profitable 
to market the full crop and let the 
benefits go, Burg was displeased with 
his acreage allotment, Chatting with 
a half-dozen corn-growing neighbors, 
he learned that they were equally dis- 
gruntled. The little group decided to 
call a meeting of McDonough County 
farmers at the Sciota courthouse. Hop- 
ing to attract a few hundred, Burg 
and his friends found 1,500 men at the 
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hall. At the meeting the Corn Belt 
Liberty League was born, with Burg 
as its president. 

A larger meeting was called in the 
larger city of Macomb, Ill. Two thou- 
sand delegates from a score of Illinois 
counties joined the McDonough Coun- 
ty nucleus in the Macomb Armory, 
There, with rain seeping through the 
leaky tin roof, the corn belt rebels 
solidified their organization while Re- 
publican newspapers fanned the spark 
of protest and called the movement a 
“growing widespread revolt.” 

Last week the Corn Belt Liberty 
League was busy circularizing corn 
farmers with its objections to AAA 
quotas. Chief among them was that 
the AAA held the threat of “dictator- 
ship,” that “cash benefits are tanta- 
mount to bribes” and that freedom is 
being denied the individual farmer by 
the program. This program had al- 
lotted a maximum of 97,000,000 acres 
for corn, In Washington, Claude R. 
Wickard, director of the north cen- 
tral region of AAA, said the program 
would not be changed. 

That the rural revolt might be 
founded on cash considerations more 
than the threat of dictatorship was 
suggested by some cynical observers. 
Said the Wall Street Journal: 

“Through the heart of the farm 
belt, farmers are accusing the govern- 
ment of ‘meddling’ in their affairs. 
During the depression and drought 
years of 1930 through 1935 they re- 
ferred to it as government ‘help’ and 
‘cooperation.’ ” 
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| EDITORIAL 





LaFollette’s New Party 


As apt in politics as in the parlor 
is the old expression “Two’s company, 
three’s a crowd.” The American polit- 
ical system has never found room for 
three parties. A third party which did 
not replace a dying old party, as the 
Republican party did in 1860, has nev- 
er arrived anywhere of itself, 

Since the Civil war there have been 
dozens of minor parties and three im- 
portant third party movements, the 
Populists of the 1890’s, the Bull Moose 
Progressives of 1912 and the LaFol- 
lette Progressives of 1924. None suc- 
ceeded in winning a presidential elec- 
tion. 

On this arid field, strewn with the 
failures that have gone before, Gov- 
ernor Phil LaFollette of Wisconsin 
has optimistically unfurled the banner 
of his National Progressives of Amer- 
ica. What will be its success, time 
alone can tell. What can be studied 
now is the platform to which the Pro- 
gréssives hope to rally the dissatisfied 
voters of the two major parties. 

It is a platform designed to attract 
all.groups, with the exception of the 
extreme conservatives. It talks of 
“security” for all workers, of “public 
control of money and credit;” of safe- 
guards against dictatorship; of “oppor- 
tunity for every American”; and, final- 
ly, of this hemisphere as one “divinely 
destined to evolve peace, security and 
plenty.” 

The sentiments sound splendid; 
what Governor LaFollette calls the 
“essence” of his program—increasing 
the total production of real wealth— 
sounds splendid. But when one has 
spoken of the splendid sound there is 
nothing more to say. How Governor 
LaFollette will do these things he has 
not yet suggested. His program is too 
obviously a catch-all, an effort to win 
as ‘many disgruntled Democrats as 
possible and at the same time win 
over the more radical groups of the 
nation, 

If he will, Governor LaFollette can 
perform a great public service. The 
third party can be a sword over the 
nodding heads of entrenched parties; 
it can be a gadfly stinging the thick 
hides of Democrats and Republicans 
who squabble over molehills while 
mountains loom above them. 

What the Progressive party may 
prove to be is a start toward the po- 
litical division many have long thought 
necessary—a division between con- 
servatives and liberals. Not for a long 
time have there been any great differ- 
ences between the Democrats and Re- 
publicans as such. There have been 
conservatives and liberals in each par- 
ty; today the old-line Democrats 
think along the same lines as conserva- 
tive Republicans. It is possible that 
these two groups will merge while 
the LaFollette Progressives and the 


liberal Democrats will form the other. 

These are some ways the Progres- 
sives may serve, wholly aside from 
any other thoughts LaFollette may 
have. LaFollette offers a symbol and 
a name but more is needed than this, 
more is needed than the political goo 
which, unfortunately, clung to too 
much of his Madison speech. In the 
years to come, the Progressives may 
drop the high-sounding, meaningless 
phrases and substitute a real program 
backed up by a plan, 


q 
Hitler and the Czechs 


Twenty years ago in Washington, 
D. C., a magnificent old man named 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk learned 
that he had been elected president of 
a 16-day-old country 4,500 miles away. 

The country was democratic, post- 
war Czechoslovakia. It embodied the 
hopes of a people whose culture had 
survived three centuries of oppres- 
sion, Carved out of close-packed cen- 
tral Europe, it was a racial mosaic, 
and in this fact lay its greatest weak- 
ness. Almost from the hour of its 
birth, Czechoslovakia was racked by 
the dissension of Czech and German, 
of Pole and Hungarian, of Slovak and 
Little Russian. 

Last week Masaryk was seven 
months in his grave and his country, 
which had been founded in such high 
hopes, seemed headed for economic 
vassalage to Nazi Germany, if not for 
erasure from the map, The large 
German minority was openly demand- 
ing self-rule and all but openly de- 
manding union with Germany. 

These Germans, who comprise 22 
per cent of the Czechoslovak popula- 
tion, live chiefly in the Sudeten moun- 
tains of the west, in an industrial 
barren where unemployment is higher 
than anywhere else in the country. 
Across the border in the Reich, there 
is work. To a hungry man, even regi- 
mented work looks better than un- 
employment. The economic distress 
and natural racial sentiment of the 
Sudeten Germans has been whipped 
up to such a point by the skillful Nazi 
leader Konrad Henlein that he can 
turn on revolution like a_ faucet. 
Sudeten German riots in Czechoslo- 
vakia would provide a handy excuse 
for Nazi troops to march in, as they 
marched into Austria, to “restore 
order” and free their racial brothers. 

Though few of them realize it, the 
Germans of Czechoslovakia are prob- 
ably the best-treated minority in cen- 
tral Europe. They have their own 
schools and are freely permitted to 
use their own language and send 
deputies to Parliament. The _ rea- 
son the world hears so much about 
the “oppressed” Sudeten Germans is 
simply that Hitler has decided he 
wants Czechoslovakia, 


Pathfinder 


It is a long country, six times as 
long as it is wide, wedged in Europe 
like a funnel pointing at Rumania. 
With Czechoslovakia, Hitler could 
reach the oil and grain of Rumania 
And on the horizon beyond Rumani: 
lies the Soviet Ukraine. “Think,” Hit- 
ler has told his audiences, “what w: 
Germans could do with the Ukraine. 

With these visions, the Fuehre: 
toys. As yet they are only visions 
but Austria was the first stride fo: 
the Nazi boot. Unless something 
unexpected happens within the nex‘ 
few months to transform Nazi po! 
icy, the next step will be Czecho 
slovakia, land of Masaryk, last cd 
mocracy in central Europe, 


q 
Canada Calling 


If there is one thing a Britisher is 
traditionally noted for, other than hi 
fondness for overdone roast beef ani 
his hatred for ice water, it is for his 
clipped reticence in speech, his re 
luctance to loosen a stiff upper lip 
That, as we say, is the traditiona! 
notion. And, like many traditions o! 
recent years, it is probably only a 
question of time before this one will 
crumple, too. 

Last week we thought we saw the 
first signs of collapse, in a statement 
on international telephone statistics 
released from Ottawa. What the sta 
tistics showed was that Canada, 4 
bulwark of the British Empire, had 
more telephone conversations pe! 
capita than any other country in the 
world. The Canadian Press, nationa! 
wire news service, reported rathe: 
proudly, “Canadians are the most 
talkative people in the world and the, 
are getting even more so.” 

The figures were these: Canada, 
210.8 telephone conversations pe! 
capita in one year; the United States 
197; Denmark, 173.9, and Sweden 152.2 

So much for the facts of the case 
So much for tradition. But the fact: 
do not explain why Canada, disregard 
ing its British heritage, should be so 
communicative. What have Canadians 
to talk about? They haven’t the de 
pression of the United States; they 
haven’t the wars or war threats of 
Asiatic and European nations; they 
haven’t the oil situation of Mexico 
None of these or similar subjects is 2 
fertile topic for 210.8 telephone con- 
versations in a year for every man, 
woman and child. 

True, Canada has the Dionne quin 
tuplets but it is our feeling that you 
can say just so much about them and 
you get tired of the whole subject. 
Canada also has, or had, the Social 
Credit plan as practiced in Alberta, 
but the Canadians who understood 
that sufficiently to carry on a tele- 
phone conversation about it were 
very few. What, then, do Canadians 
talk about? 

We can’t answer the question; we 
don’t know if Canadians can, but we 
would like enlightenment from our 
friends across the border. What 
makes you so talkative, Canada? 
Hello, Canada—are you there? 
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NAMES 


In Potsdam, just outside Berlin, Ger- 
many, last week, 29-year-old Grand 
Duchess KIRA was wed to 30-year-old 
Prince LOUIS FERDINAND. She is 
the second daughter of Grand Duke 
Cyril, pretender to the non-existent 
Russian throne; he is the second son 
of Prince Frederick Wilhelm, heir to 
the non-existent throne of Germany. 
\Married in a Russian Orthodox cere- 
mony, they were to be married again 
according to the Protestant faith at 
Doorn, Holland, with ex-Kaiser WIL- 
HELM of Germany looking on. 











Self-exiled from his native land 
since 1934, the great German novelist, 
lt HOMAS MANN (PATHFINDER, Sept. 
11), announced in Cleveland that after 
a lecture in Toronto, Canada, he would 
return to the United States and apply 
for American citizenship. 


Swamped with gifts of flowers, 
Crown Princess JULIANA of the Neth- 
erlands celebrated her 29th birthday 
in the royal palace at Amsterdam. 


Answering a complaint brought 
against him by his wife, from whom 
he was separated in 1937, ALFRED E. 
SMITH, JR., son of the former gov- 
ernor of New York, told a Rome, N. Y., 
court that the reason he could not 
pay alimony was that all the assets 
he had were $5 in the bank and the 
clothes on his back. 

Senator PAT HARRISON of Missis- 
ippi was “delightfully flabbergasted” 
to learn in Washington that his daugh- 
ter, CATHERINE, had gone to Freder- 
ick, Md., and married Dr. Irvin T. Mill- 
er, practicing physician of Colton, Cal. 


In Hollywood, MAURICE COSTEL- 
LO, one-time stage idol of Broadway, 
announced that he would go to court 
to force his daughter, DOLORES, 
screen star and divorced wife of 
John Barrymore, to support him. He 
explained: “I’m as poor as a church 
nouse, If it were raining soup, I’d be 
holding a fork.” 

Playing in the street in the Bronx, 
New York City, 4-year-old MANFRED 
HAUPTMANN, son of Bruno Richard 
ilauptmann, was struck by an automo- 
bile and suffered a broken right leg. 


Recovering in a Chicago hospital 
from an arm infection caused by the 
bite of his pet African lion, Col. 
ROSCOE TURNER, famous aviator, 
Stoutly maintained: “My lion, Gilmore, 
loves me. He was awfully sorry.” 


Squeaky-voiced STAN LAUREL and 
his wife. VERA IVANOVA SHUVA- 
LOVA, went through an intricate Rus- 
sian Orthodox wedding ceremony in 
Beverly Hills, Cal. It was the film 
comedian’s third wedding to his third 
wife, In no hurry, Mrs. Laurel got to 
chureh an hour late dressed in slacks 
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The Laurels Were Wed a Third Time 


and a sweater, but had to wait half an 
hour for the ring to arrive. 


After losing $1,000, HARRY T. CLIF- 
TON, wealthy Englishman, got enthu- 
siastic about a poker hand he held in 
a game in Los Angeles, Cal., and put 
out bets totaling $150,000 in checks. 
Three of the four other players with- 
drew, leaving a total pot of $340,000 
and LEW BRICE, brother of come- 
dienne Fanny Brice, in the game, Clif- 
ton turned over two pairs; Brice re- 
vealed the winning hand—three sev- 
ens. Asserting that Brice’s L O. U. 
bets had been of no real cash value, 
Clifton stopped-payment on his own 
checks. Whether he would have to 
pay the $150,000 depended last week on 
whether a court decides that the game 
was draw poker, which is legal in 
California, or stud poker, which is not. 
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Mickey Mouse was a hit over night, 

But the stor that is now shining bright 
Is a girl Disney took 
From an old story book 
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Dr. Douglas Hyde 


Nestling squarely in Dublin’s 1,760- 
acre Phoenix Park is the palatial, lime- 
stone-white Vice-Regal Lodge. Long 
the symbol of British dominance in 
Ireland, it was built in 1801 to house a 
long line of English Viceroys or Lords- 
Lieutenant. The last of these was 
Viscount FitzAllen who packed his 
bags in 1921 after the signing of the 
Anglo-Irish treaty. 

After FitzAllen, the Lodge became 
the residence of two Governors-Gen- 
eral, who in theory represented the 
King but who in fact amounted to little 
more than figureheads. More recently, 
after Prime Minister Eamon de Valera 
had abolished the office of Governor- 
General, the Lodge, which bears a 
marked resemblance to the White 
House in Washington, quartered the 
staff of the American legation. 

Last week, to an Ireland haunted by 
memories of a 700-year struggle for 
freedom, the Lodge had taken on a 
new significance. It had a new occu- 
pant who was neither a King’s repre- 
sentative nor an American diplomat. 
It had become the home of the first 
president of free Eire, a new and in- 
dependent nation that came into for- 
mal being last December (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec, 25, 1937). 

The selection of 78-year-old Dr. 
Douglas Hyde as President of Eire 
Was viewed-everywhere as a singu- 
larly happy one. He fits in well with 
de Valera’s idea of what an Irish 
president should be—‘“an outstanding, 
non-political figure,” a morally influ- 
ential personality removed from fac- 
tional strife. Admired for his wisdom, 
his good humor, his tolerance, Hyde 
took office last week without a ballot 
being cast. Although the new Irish 
Constitution specifically provides that 
the President “shall be elected by the 
direct vote of the people,” he went in 
with unanimous approval—both de 
Valera and William T. Cosgrave, lead- 
ers of the two major political parties, 
had endorsed him because they wish- 
ed to avoid a contest at the polls. 

Thus Eire, predominantly Roman 
Catholic, now has at its head the 
Protestant son of a Protestant clergy- 
man, That a Protestant should play 
such an important role in the nation 
is not unusual in Irish history. The 
18th century produced outstanding 
Irish Protestants like Henry Grattan 
and Wolfe Tone; the 19th century pro- 
duced Isaac Butt and Parnell. Unlike 
these, however, Hyde never fought 
against English rule in legislative halls 
or on battlefields. His fight was 
against the imposition of the English 
language on Ireland, against what he 
regarded as an alien culture. 

Dr. Hyde was born in Frenchpark, 
County Roscommon. His father was 
a Protestant rector whose English for- 
bears had settled in Ireland after the 
grim wars of conquest in the 17th 
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All Irishmen Admire Hyde 


century. Others born in similar cir- 
cumstances received routine schooling 
either in England or at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Usually, they were taught 
to feel superior to native Catholics. 

But young Hyde did not follow that 
pattern. Contact with Irish-speaking 
peasants and laborers on his father’s 
farm had bred in him a deep interest 
in the dying language, in Irish cus- 
toms, in Irish folklore. He resolved 
then and there to preserve that cul- 
ture, to revive that native tongue. Ire- 
land without its own language, he felt, 
could not aspire to real nationhood. 
With youth and enthusiasm, he tackled 
the problem. In 1893, shortly after 
his return from Canada where for a 
brief period he had taught Modern 
Languages at the State University at 
New Brunswick, he launched the Gael- 
ic League or Irish Language Movement. 
The start of the movement received 
scant attention from the Irish press or 
people. But Hyde, the League’s presi- 
dent, was undaunted. He cycled every- 
where, addressed dishearteningly 
small gatherings, opened League 
branches. He soon became a familiar 
figure—this tall soft-spoken Irishman 
with the massive head, high cheek- 
bones and full bushy mustache. His 
perseverance won. The national con- 
science slowly began to realize the 
possibilities of using the League as a 
spearhead for a new drive for Irish 
freedom. Enthusiasm for the new 
cause swept the land. League branch- 
es mushroomed. Funds poured in. 
Hyde’s visit to America in 1906 netted 
the movement $60,000. The precur- 
sor of Sinn Fein and the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty was swiftly gathering strength. 
And all this time, Hyde was busy 
putting the finishing touches to his 
monumental work—Literary History 
of Ireland, Published in 1889, it mark- 
ed the first time a connectedand ade- 
quate study had been made of the 


Pathfinder 


literary evolution of Gaelic Ireland. 

Other works followed. Hyde’s 
facile pen was never idle. In 1901, 
the Abbey Theatre produced his 
“Twisting of the Rope”—the first play 
to be spoken in the Gaelic tongue on 
any stage. And though Hyde wrote 
in Gaelic of the Gael and of the peas- 
ant, he pointed the way for Syng: 
and Yeats to exploit the native idiom 
in Anglo-Irish. 

The League soon emerged as a pow- 
erful factor in the national scene. By 
1903 it forced the authorities to plac: 
the Irish tongue on an equal footin: 
in tbe schools with German and 
French. But its greatest victory cam: 
seven years later when the Nationa! 
University decided Gaelic should be a: 
entrance requirement after 1913. 

That was the high-water mark of 
the League’s influence. The rise of 
Sinn Fein, the trend on the part o! 
Gaelic Leaguers toward politica 
ideas, found the majority of member 
openly repudiating Hyde’s “cultura 
revolution.” The climax came at 
meeting held at Dundalk in 1915 when 
faced with the fact that politicians hac 
control, Hyde resigned the League 
presidency. 

It was no embittered Hyde who 
went back to his chair of Irish at Na 
tional University—a post he occupied 
until he retired in 1932. He still con 
tinued to work for his ideal. He wrote, 
translated and lectured incessantly. 
He even penned a vivid account in 
Gaelic on his trip to America. His 
students worshipped him; so did th: 
people. 

Though Gaelic has made little head 
way in Eire (where some of this cen 
tury’s best English literature has. been 
written), President Hyde’s lifelong la 
bor of love has been rewarded by de 
Valera who in his Constitution pro- 
claimed that the Irish language (call- 
ed Erse in Gaelic) would be “the first 
official language.” It is doubtful, of 
course, that Irish ever again will be- 
come a living tongue. Certainly its 
propagandization would be an obsta- 
cle to reunion with the English-con- 
scious six northern counties of Ulster. 

Whatever his views about restoring 
Gaelic and the ancient Irish culture, 
however, Dr. Hyde may do much to 
bring about eventual reunion between 
these counties and the 26 counties of 
Eire, The point cannot be overlooked 
in Protestant Ulster that de Valera and 
Cosgrave, both Catholics, agreed to 
place a Protestant at the head of a 
passionately Roman Catholic land. 
In that position, Dr. Hyde will be more 
than a figurehead. Carrying a salary 
of $75,000 a year, his office will not 
be so powerful as the American presi- 
dency but will be more powerful than 
the presidency of France. As the first 
io assume this office, Dr. Hyde has 
begun his seven-year term with the 
best wishes of all Irishmen and with 
the hope that his influence will help 
lead to better days for a land that 
has had its fill of trouble. 





¢t Of Ireland’s 3,000,000 residents, 1,720,000 live in 
the 26 counties of Eire, 230,000 of them being Protes- 
tants and the balance being Catholics. Ip the six 
counties’ of Ulster, the population is 1,280,000, of 
whom 420,000 are Catholics. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





You'll Be Seeing 


Stolen Heaven (Paramount): "Mid a 
morass of thievery and corruption, the 
much heralded Olympe Bradna, makes 
her debut as a star. Audiences may 
remember her as George Raft’s sweet- 
heart in “Souls at Sea.” The story, 
built on the Svengali angle, is incredi- 
ble but well enacted by Lewis Stone 
1s the aged pianist and by Miss Bradna 
as the young jewel thief-whose pres- 
ence revives the old man’s lost talent. 
fhe young Olympe, who came to 
Hollywood from a night club in New 
York has definite and refreshing 
charm, With her are Gene Raymond, 
Glenda Farrell and Porter Hall who 
contribute to a completely satisfying 
88 minutes. 

Four Men and a Prayer (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): Loretta Young is almost 
the only girl in this mystery about the 
quest of four brothers for their father’s 
murderer. She is extravagantly gown- 
ed and brightly casual, and is always 
popping up in various parts of the 
vorld, just two jumps ahead of Rich- 

rd Greene, the boy she loves. C. 
\ubrey Smith is a British army officer 
who is murdered before he can tell 
his sons of the plot that got him dis- 
honorably discharged. By twos they 
take off for South America and India 
from where they keep in touch by 
transatlantic telephone as they track 
down the suspects. The villains are 
rganized munitions makers who pro- 
vide realistic propaganda against traf- 
lic in arms—for example, a massacre 
of South American revolutionists that 

kes place right before Loretta’s wide 
eyes. Despite the slightly heavy filial 
devotion of the brothers and a jumpi- 
ness of action, the picture is fairly 
absorbing, and offers a particularly 
bright spot when David Niven, a 
popular Britisher, is allowed to ex- 
hibit his talent for comedy. Watch 

r his “Donald Mouse” conversation 
with a Chinese servant. ' 


* * 7 


Battle of Broadway (20th Century- 
Fox): Victor McLaglen here shows up 
sain in the type of role that brought 
him cheers in “What Price Glory?”— 
without the war, The rowdy humor, 
ough and tumble fights, and he-man 
tmosphere in general is meant to give 
the audience an idea of what last 
ear’s American Legion convention in 
New York was like. There are some 
fair songs, done by Louise Hovick and 
ome Legionnaires. The story brings 
i Pennsylvania steel man to New York 
to break up his son’s romance with a 
show-girl, only to make the steel man 
fall in love with a night-club singer. 
lt is secondary, however, to the Victor 
McLaglen-Brian Donlevy comedy team. 
With good dialogue, fair story and a 
few bona fide convention scenes “The 
Battle of Broadway” will entertain 





almost anybody but a _ died-in-the- 


woo] pacifist. 


* + . 


Dr. Rhythm (Paramount): Bing 
Crosby fans need hardly be told what 
kind of a picture this is. Bing again 
has good songs, a sympathetic role, 
and pretty Mary Carlisle to love. Even 
without the sad-eyed crooner, “Dr. 
Rhythm” would be worth seeing be- 
cause of one person—Beatrice Lillie. 
Her real name is Lady Peel, and she 
is perhaps the funniest woman who 
ever amused London and New York 
theater audiences. As Mrs. Dodge- 


Blodgett, her clowning is good enough 
to tickle the vocal keys of anybody’s 
particularly in her 





sens 








Bing and Beatrice Are Topnotch 
famous “double-damask napkin” mix- 
up. Besides her, there are Andy De- 
vine, who gets bitten by a seal and 
returns the favor; Fred ‘Keating as 
the villain who tries to elope with 
Mary; a chorus of leaping gypsies; 
and a complete menagerie. The story, 
based rather loosely on O’Henry’s 
“The Badge of Policeman O’Roon,” 
begins to get complicated in the be- 
ginning—when Bing meets three old 
school chums in New York’s Central 
Park Zoo—and finally unwinds some 
time later at a Policemen’s Benefit Ball. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Leaguers 


In 1920, vote-eager women gathered 
in Chicago for the Victory Conven- 
tion of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. They were cele- 
brating the advent of women’s first 
yote for which they had worked more 
than 50 years. Acting on a suggestion 
made previously by their president, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, they agreed 
that women must now be taught to use 
their new citizenship effectively, and 
organized the National League of 
Women Voters. 

That the League has performed its 
functions remarkably well was gen- 
erally recognized as delegates met in 
St. Louis last fortnight for their 13th 
convention. As the only women’s or- 
ganization that concerns itself solely 
with non-partisan activity on govern- 
ment problems, the League has a rec- 
ord of effective sponsorship of legis- 
lation that a political party might 
envy. 

The 557 local and 36 state leagues 
and the National League in Washing- 
ton poke intelligently inquisitive noses 
inte important political issues of lo- 
eal, state and national governments. 
They actively support the side that 
seems best with speeches, radio pro- 
grams, pamphlets, petitions and per- 
sonal canvass, Members go into polit- 
ical parties but officers stay out, The 
League supports measures, not men, 
but makes frequent use of* question- 
naires to ascertain which candidates 
favor the right measures, 

Cornerstone of these is extension 
of the merit system into every branch 
of government. This point served as 
basis for many of the talks by out- 
standing liberals and the animated 
discussion that marked the St. Louis 
convention. There also was approved 
a 35-plank platform for League sup- 
port in the next two years. Among its 
chief items were: 

Support of—uniform state marriage 
and divorce laws; statutory guarantee 
of the right to bargain collectively; a 
new child labor amendment if the one 
now before the states is invalidated 
by the Supreme Court; United States 
membership in the League of Nations 
if the Covenant is separated from the 
Versailles Treaty; collective action 
(sanctions) against belligerent na- 
tions, but not mandatory application 
of embargoes on arms shipments from 
the United States, a policy the League 
regards as dangerous. 

Opposition to—the pending food and 
drug law, supported for the last five 
years, because of a new, devitalizing 
amendment that provides for judicial 
review over administrative regula- 
tions; the pending Ramspeck postmas- 
ters’ bill which leaves confirmation 
of postmasters in the Senate’s hands 
and limits their terms to eight years; 
the equal rights amendment, as usual. 

Before going home, delegates used 





voting machines to re-elect Miss Mar- 
guerite E. Wells of Minneapolis to her 
third term as national president. Un- 
officially, they rated Honorary Presi- 
dent Mrs. Catt, as the woman who 
has contributed most to public affairs 
since the advent of suffrage, 





“American Mother, 1938” 


“Whereas, the American mother is 
doing so much for the home, moral 
uplift and religion .. .” 

In those words and others, Congress 
on May 8, 1914, set aside the second 
Sunday in May as “Mother’s Day.” In 
May, 1908, Miss Anna Jarvis, who had 
originated the idea in her own church, 





International 


Mrs. Crowell Won This Year’s Honor 


got Mother’s Day its first city-wide ob- 
servance in Philadelphia. Now a spin- 
ster of 61,:she spends most of her 
time fighting the commercialized 
racket the day has become. 

But Mother’s Day is firmly entrench- 
ed and last Sunday American mother- 
hood again got its due in flowers, 
candy, telegrams, can openers and 
automobiles, “Typical” mothers beam- 
ed from newspapers and store win- 
dows, but none got the nation-wide 
publicity bestowed on Mrs. Grace Noll 
Crowell, who was chosen as “The 
American Mother of 1938” by the 
Golden Rule Foundation of New York. 

An Iowan, Mrs. Crowell has lived 
in Dallas, Texas, since her marriage in 
1901 to Norman H. Crowell. She has 
raised three sons, one to become a 
bank clerk, another an artist and an- 
other a college instructor. She has 
also written 1,000 poems, which have 
made her the poet laureate of Texas. 
In addition, she is a member of nu- 
merous literary societies, the Methodist 
church and the Republican party. To 
become the American mother she nar- 
rowly defeated several other candi- 
dates judged on the following basis: 
25 per cent for character; 25 per cent 


Pathfinder 


for record as a mother, and 10 per 
cent each for community activities 
public speaking, health, personality 
and human appeal. 

As the 1938 mother, Mrs. Crowe!! 
was brought to New York last week 
and installed in a luxurious hot 
suite. She was introduced to the pres 
and civic leaders at various socia! 
events, and to the public by newspape 
and radio. Few realized, however 
that a more serious purpose than sen 
timentalizing about motherhood un 
derlay the Golden Rule’s ballyhoo 
Since 1935, the Foundation has chose 
a “mother” as publicity for its can 
paign to raise funds for underprivi- 
leged mothers and babies. 


First Lady and Critic 

War against divorce is a fixed mora 
and sociological policy of the Roma: 
Catholic Church, Two weeks ago, Mrs 








International 


Mrs. Feehan Assailed the First Lady 


Charles Feehan, president of th: 
League of Catholic Women, doughtily 
set out to wage it. Before the Diocesan 
Congress in Boston, Mass., she assail- 
ed Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. because 
Mrs. Roosevelt had stated that divorce 
was a recognized factor in American 
life and that the film, “The Birth of a 
Baby” ,(PATHFINDER, April 30) 
“could not be harmful because it is 
honest.” 

“We have a right to expect a finer 
taste in... the wife of the President,” 
Mrs. Feehan complained, “I believe 
that it is most unfortunate, unfair and 
dangerous for the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make pro- 
nouncements that give offense to a 
large part of our citizens .. .” 

Arriving in Boston a few days later, 
Mrs. Roosevelt replied without men- 
tioning names. Anyone, she told in- 
quisitive reporters, has a perfect right 
to say what he or she thinks of any- 
thing. Her critics, she explained, had 
probably misunderstood her divorce 
views by incomplete reading of the 
magazine article which expressed 
them. From the article she read: 
“Divorce is necessary and right, I be- 
lieve, when two people find it impos- 
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sible to live together—if religious 
rights do not forbid it under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever.’ 

Mrs. Roosevelt stuck by her state- 
ment and also reiterated her convic- 
tion that “The Birth of a Baby” is 
purely educational if shown under 
strict regulations” and that “such in- 
formation is needed by people who do 
not read medical journals.” 


FASHIONS 














SUMMERTIME FLATTERY 
4725—Here’s a “‘love’’ of a frock that’s just full of 


enderizing flattery! "Twould prove perfect for 
warm-weather afternoons in a sheer cotton or silk. 
a = - na 34 to 48. A 36 requires 35, yards 39 
nch fabric 
9636—Panelled lines are most slimming when they’re 
just such a flattering frock as this! Ideal for all- 
cay-long wear in crisp, tubbable cotton. Designed for 
14 to 20 and 32 to 46. A 36 requires 35q yards 36 
neh fabric. 
__550—What style is fashion’s favorite this Summer? 
The bolero-frock, of course! Ever see such a capti- 
vating version as this, with its gypsy-bright sash? 
Designed for 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. A 16 requires 
4 2 yards 36 mech fabric for dress and bolero. 










New styles! Gay accessory tips! Send fer our 
SPRING PATTERN BOOK and make ready for 
the new seasen with an up-to-minute wardrobe. 
See the many dashing styles for the entire family— 
just bound to suit all needs! Get the benefit 
of the newest suggestions, and learn how to add 
sparkle to your outfits with eye-catching acces- 
sories. Price of this book 15c; price of patterns 
15¢ each; book and a pattern together, 25c, (Please 


remit coin.) Address: 
, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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TAXES— 


(Continued from page 3) 


sources. To make all of these taxes the 
exclusive province of either the Fed- 
eral or the state governments, there- 
fore, would create serious problems. 

Nevertheless, this division of taxes 
has received much attention. One 
such suggested remedy is that the 
states give up tobacco taxes, In re- 
turn, the Federal government would 
give up gasoline taxes, adopted as an 
emergency measure in 1933. It is also 
thought feasible by many experts that 
the Federal government should be the 
only collector of liquor taxes. Under 
such a system, Federal] liquor taxes 
would be increased, and the surplus 
revenues distributed on some propor- 
tionate bases to the states. Actually 
to determine the practicability of such 
tax trades, however, experts have re- 
peatedly urged that a commission be ap- 
pointed for full study of the program. 

It has also been pointed out that 
state tax systems create 48 different 
countries in the United States. Hard- 
ly any state taxes are uniform 
throughout the country, and they vary 
widely on such important sources of 
revenue as gasoline, tobacco, income 
and sales taxes. Consumers are some- 
times pictured as fleeing widely from 
one state to another where taxes do 
not cost so much. Popylar writers, 
however, have vastly overestimated 
the difficulties caused by state differ- 
ences; the states themselves stoutly 
maintain that their needs are differ- 
ent, and that therefore their taxes 
should be different. In between is the 
moderate view that state differentials 
do cause undesirable results in some 





EXTRA CHARGE 


v ee OUR CHOICE 
GENUINE ‘LORD’ CURVED WATCH 


for Men; or for Ladies a Golden Princess Watch the 
size of a dime. Raised Gilt Numerals. Mirror- 
polished Movement. In charm and color 
of natural yellow gold You get either 
one included FREE of EXTRA 
CHARGE to readers of this 
publication when you order 
A\) and pay for a Lady's or Man's ¥ 
2-K Simulated Diamond Ring 
with 32 Facet Brilliancy, hand- 
fa made 14-K Gold-Filled Setting 
or in Solid Sterling Silver. Looks 
like a million! 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
All yours for only two easy 
payments of $2.50 each 


WE TRUST YOU! WE SHIP AT ONCE! NO RED TAPE! NO 
CHARGE FOR CREDIT! Rush your name and address with 10c for 
postage and packing. Specify choice of Watch and Ring. Give Ring size. 


GOLDEN RULE CORP., Dept. 221, s4W. 48th St., New York 


ATTEN 


a” f eae) ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 


Amazing! Yes! But true. This 
genuine guaranteed electric razor 
as illustrated—full $15.00 value. 
Yours at no cost whatever. Let 
us give you the details of sen- 
sational costs-you-nothing™ plan. 
Men and women shave this modern 
way! No soreness, - easy, 
marvelous, delightful. 


GARDEN CITY NOVELTY CO., 
Oept. 25-8, 6227 Broadway, Chicago 


HOUSEWIVES! tes teceact 

Men’s Trousers? 
Apply Bulldog Trouser Creaser and they will stay 
creased 2 to 4 times as long with 1 application. 
Positively harmless to fabric; easy to use. Send 


25c (coin) for 5 pairs’ supply. 
Buckeye Co, _—_— Bo Co., Box 2420, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


LOVERS LOVERS ,000 of finest 
records at 60e LS 
Fe (vel (value #. ~~ & $2). oe A 
~—yag AX - pete ic, € 
ieen 
orders. La satalog. 
18 E. 48th St., Now 


AUTO- DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you ~ bes an ogpert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nachville For free catalog 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
































You can’t notice any odor from 
your plate or bridge—but others 
can! Dentists call this odor 
“denture breath” and it’s seri- 
ous. It comes from a mucin- 
scum that collects on plates 
and bridges. This scum is al- 
most invisible—but it can make 
your breathso bad that 
friends shudder.It can 
breed decay-bacteria 
that infect your other 
teeth, actually hurt 
your health and spoil 
your pleasure. 
Ordinary brushing 
can’t get this scum off 
plate or bridge—can’t 
protect you against 
“denture breath.” But 
just try . Polident! 
Polident not only cleans— 
it actually purifies plates 
and bridges without brush- 
ing. It gets every bit of 


















WHY FALSE TEETH WEARERS 
HAVE BAD BREATH 


Millions Suffer Without Knowing! 












Cleans, Purifies 
Like Magic 
Put plate or bridge in % 
glass of water. Add a little 
Polident powder. Leave in 
940 to 15 minutes—rinse 


—and it’s sweet and 
purified—ready 






scum, tarnish, stain and odor— 
dissolves it away and leaves your 
plate sweet and clean as new. 
Your breath will be fresher, 
your mouth feel cleaner—and 
your plate last longer and look 
better. Polident is approved by 
dental authorities, Good House- 
keeping and tens 
of thousands of 
delighted users. 
Long-lasting can 
costs only 30¢ at 
any drug store. 
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.00, JEWELED. 
will like this Social Se- 
ring and its double head 
set in lifetime sterling 925- “. 


WE TRUST YOU 


Noredtape. We’ll ship at once. 
Make 2 monthly $2.50 ments 
for ring and the watc then 
i FREE. 10 Day Free 


ately— 
GOLD STANDARD WATCH CO., Dept. CA-655. Newton. Mass. 
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“Pocket Machine Sheps” that De the 
work of $50 worth of Other 
Amazingly Quicker, Better . . Easier 
@Now of ALLOY Steel—6€5% Stronger! 
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POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 

tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
bem oa Guaranteed, wor ks immedi- 
re Use ratte in bed, office, 
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1 Remove the hair ently, safely, privately at home, 
% following simple directions with proper care. Mahler 

eth alavely prevents ir growing again. 
SEZ brings happiness. freedom of mind and greater success. 


(LARMAHLEP Seng Gc in stamps TODAY ler Booklet, “Beauty.”’ 
D. 3. MAHLER CO., Dept. 24E, Providence, R. I. R.1L 


HAVE YOUR POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
ong Poem by Professional Com , rot Son 
War IT I RS Screen. Free crn aon Fp mene 


If You Need. Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 


Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address: 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Men—Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Get Ready Dept. T172, Rochester, N. Y. 
Immediately ." Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
@. an book with list of 

Common Government Big Pay 
education Dependable Jobs. (2) Tell me how 
usually qualify for one of these jobs. 
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localities. These differences, as others 
have been in the past, should be ironed 
out by state compacts. 

TOO MANY TAXES: At the same 
time that there are too many taxers, 
there are also too many taxes. Scram- 
bling for new revenue during the de- 
pression, when other sources were 
drying up, the states and the Federal 
government vastly complicated their 
schedules by dozens of new levies. 

These remain today. Most of them 
are bothersome and individually un- 
productive, although they produce 
considerable revenue when lumped to- 
gether. Moreover, most of them are 
hidden taxes. They are passed in the 
direction of the consumer, who pays 
a flat rate, regardless of whether his 
income is $5 or $5,000 a year. In this 
sense, the miscellaneous taxes are un- 
just; there are already enough other 
flat-rate taxes to make their existence 
highly undesirable. 

Although the states are by no means 
less blameless, the Federal govern- 





International 


Vinson Helped Reduce Hidden Nuisances 


ment is the most convenient scapegoat 
in the attack against too many taxes. 
When his House sub-committee on 
taxation drafted the present revenue 
bill, Representative Fred Vinson of 
Kentucky helped lop some of the mis- 
cellaneous levies from the list—includ- 
ing those on chewing gum, phono- 
graph records and brewers’ wort. But 
probably neither Representative Vin- 
son nor the Treasury tax experts think 
that this step was long enough, Au- 
thorities seem agreed that most of the 
Federal miscellaneous taxes—on 
things like oleomargarine, vegetable- 
oil seeds, automobile tires and inner 
tubes, radio sets, cameras and lenses— 
should eventually be repealed, even 
though these taxes help bring in about 
$400,000,000 a year. In the states, 
where the miscellaneous taxes ac- 
courfted-for $300,000,000 in 1937, sim- 
ilar steps should be taken. 

WHERE? If nuisance taxes are to 
be abolished, and if sacrifices are to be 
made in apportioning various spheres 
of taxation to local, state and Federal 
governments, the question naturally 
presents itself: “Where is new reve- 
nue going to be found?” 


Pathfinder 


One answer to this question lies in 
better administration and more care 
ful assessment by small units of goy 
ernment, as the example of Cook Cou: 
ty proved. Another answer lies i 
putting a wholesale end, in localitie: 
states and in the nation, to exemption 
on property and income. 

Almost everywhere in the cou: 
try, individuals, industries and organi 
zations other than charitable and no: 
profit-making institutions have bee 
granted tax exemptions by local < 
state officials. This practice hel; 
raise taxes for everyone else; t! 
unanimous opinion of tax experts 
that it should be abandoned. 

One kind of exemption which t! 
Federal government in _particul 
deems unfair is the excusing of certa 
kinds of income from taxation. Th 
income includes that of Federal of! 
cers, who are not taxed by the state 
of state officers, who are not taxed b 
the Federal government; that from Fe: 
eral bonds, which is not taxed by t! 
states or other units; that from state 
and local bonds, which is not taxed 
by the Federal government. Thes: 
exemptions, Under Secretary Magil! 
estimates, cost the Federal govern- 
ment alone about $150,000,000 in re 
enue, In a special message to Con 
gress two weeks ago (PATHFINDER, 
May 7), President Roosevelt urged an 
end to such exemptions. Probab), 
not this year, but eventually, such pro- 
vision will be made. 

HIGHER TAXES: In the last anal- 
ysis, however, if a sounder tax struc- 
ture is adopted, more money will hav: 
to be found in more tax revenue from 
the present sources. Most of the sug- 
gestions reviewed above have sugges|- 
ed the desirability of fewer taxing 
units and fewer taxes. To replace 
revenue that may be lost thereby, 
whatever taxes are allowed to remai 
must be higher. 

Moreover, taxes will probably be 
higher for another reason. Because 
public opinion demands it, govern- 
ments have rendered more and more 
services, and those services cost mon 
ey which must be paid from taxes. 
Taxes themselves have increased pro- 
digiously in the last 25 years. Hov 
the nation’s tax bill has grown is i! 
lustrated in the table below: 


gegh oeeee $ 2,130,000,000 
6,350,000,000 
8,200,000,000 
12,000,000,000 


Further, even if the cost of govern 
ment should miraculously decreas: 
in the future, there will still be th: 
public debt to pay for. Viewed from 
any standpoint, taxes will not—or at 
least, should not—decrease. 

If the theorists have their way, it 
can be guessed fairly well what taxes 
will be heavier in future than they 
are now. Tax experts have suggested 
that new revenue be gleaned as much 
as possible from taxes which are lev- 
ied at progressive rates, and as little 
as possible from taxes which are levied 
at flat rates. This is desirable for two 
reasons: First, flat rates—as in the 
case of sales taxes—take no cognizance 
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of the taxpayer’s ability to pay; sec- 
ond, many flat-rate taxes, as in the 
case of miscellaneous taxes, are hidden 
levies. Thus, if a new tax structure 
cradually comes into being, it should 
include fewer hidden taxes and should 
place more emphasis on levies that 
the taxpayer can see. 

Progressive rates, levied on the prin- 
ciple of the ability of the taxpayer 
to pay, apply principally to income 
and death taxes. These are taxes 
which at present are felt by relatively 
few taxpayers, but it has been com- 
monly suggested that they should not 
nly be made higher, but that they 
should apply to more persons. 

Of specific interest to the average 
an is a proposal which has been 
ade by Senator Robert LaFollette of 
Wisconsin. He suggests that Federal 


come taxes should apply to single 
ersons with $800 net incomes and to 
irried persons with $2,000 net in- 
omes, aS against the present levels 
f $1,000 and $2,500. This would not 
roduce much revenue—possibly less 





LaFollette Would Tax Lower Incomes 


than $200,000,000 in a year like 1937. 
But it would help increase the tax- 
‘ying consciousness of the public, 
d would help compensate for rev- 
nue lost by the hoped-for curtailment 
of hidden taxes, 
Of just as much interest to the 
verage man, although he realizes it 
less, are the undistributed profits tax 
1 corporations and the capital gains 
‘, both put into the Revenue Act of 
1936 by Herman Oliphant, head of the 
lreasury Department’s legal staff, and 
both substantially modified in the reve- 
nue bill pending before Congress. 
Because the present slump occurred 
just six months after the first returns 
on these taxes, the charge was made 
that they were 4 prime factor in the 
business recession. Regardless of 
whether they were or not—and it 
seems probable that they have borne 
far too much of the blame—to Oli- 
phant’s taxes must go credit for dra- 
matically raising the question: “How 
far can taxes go before they hurt busi- 
ness and the country in general?” 
A partial answer to this question 
may be had from a glance abroad. 
According to De. Paul Studenski of 


New York University, in Germany in 
1937, 21 cents out of every dollar of 
national income went to taxes; in 
Great Britain, the toll was 23 cents; 
in France, the total was 28 cents, The 
American toll was about 20 cents— 
already much higher in respect to for- 
eign countries than is popularly sup- 
posed, although American standards of 
living, despite their inequalities are 
still the highest in the world. 

Where these tolls were taken is im- 
possible to estimate exactly. In gen- 
eral, however, the burden fell very 
heavily on the low and middle income 


groups; high incomes in Germany 
and Great Britain were taxed at a 


conspicuously lower rate than in the 
United States. 

Britain evidently does not feel that 
her present taxes are too high; two 
weeks ago, parliament got a proposal 
to raise income tax normal rates, 
which are four per cent in the United 
States, from 25 to 27% per cent—this 
rate applying to incomes of as little 
as $675. Further, the present pros- 


International 


Oliphant’s Levies Raised a Question 


pect does not arouse in tax experts 
the fear that America’s tax bill is too 
high in relation to what she can pay. 
Americans themselves must expect 
higher taxes—eventually, in any case, 
and in the near future if it becomes 
apparent that Federal, state and local 
services are going to continue to cost 
more than tax recepits can pay for. 

But if taxes are going to be made 
higher, the natural conclusion is that 
the system whereby they are levied 
and collected should be made better. 
Exemptions for a favored few should 
be ended; Federal and state conflicts 
should be lessened; the amazing and 
expensive complication of local gov- 
ernment should be untangled; hidden 
taxes should be replaced as much as 
possible with levies that can be seen 
and felt; taxes should begin to sup- 
port at least the normal expenditures 
of government; both taxing authori- 
ties and taxes themselves should be 
made fewer. Until these things are 
done, taxpayers will still be the vic- 
tims of a tax system which is inade- 
quate, unsimple and unfair. 


[This is the second of two articles on tazation, The 
frst appeared in PATHFINDER of last week.) 
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WHY FISTULA 
IS DANGEROUS 


Loss of bowel control is the great dan- 
ger which threatens in neglected cases of 
fistula, Many could save themselves from 
that humiliating calamity by knowing the 
facts in time, and by seeking the appro- 
priate treatment. Radical treatment is not 
advisable, except for extreme cases. Geta 
book offered free by the McCleary Clinic, 
2082 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.,, 
which explains these conditions. Read 
about their comparatively mild treatment 
which has helped thousands of men and 
women without the usual hospital experi- 
ence. Write today. You will incur no 
obligation. Use the above address. 


ASTHMA 
HAY FEVER 


You may have spent 

thousands and you may 

have tried many things 
But if you want to 


(Pysathcen 


write 


PASCAL COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Sold only on Money-back Guarantee! 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 
(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 
scales, (3) 
let us send you a FREE of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 













best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi« 

ble than water. You, too, may find your “wil 

real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal 

do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Squaré, 
Sedalia, Ma. 





CATARRH or SINUS 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall's Catarrh Medicine relieves phiegm-filled 
throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion. 
Retief or Your Money Back. Ac all Druggist’s. Send 
Post Card forfree Treatment Chart. 65 yearsin business, 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 135, TOLEDO, & 





Rheumatism: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. 


trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 
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HELP FOR SINUS SUFFERERS 


ve frontal infection and peed. colds with medi- 

ca vapor reaching Passages. Send 

25c (ne stamps) for pocket size Vapo-Inhaler. 
JACKSON INHALATION Co. 

Box 1613 Jacksonville, Florida 


GALEG VEGI 


Loose False Teeth The Common 
Result of Mouth Tissue Changes 


The bony arch (alveolar ridge), designed 
to support natural teeth undergoes certain 





* changes after the teeth have been extracted 


and artificial teeth start pressing upon your 
delicate mouth tissues. 

As mouth tissues change, dental plates 
start loosening, and loose plates are serious. 
So the moment you feel your plate loosen- 
ing, let your dentist readapt it to those 
changing mouth tissues. 

Meanwhile remember that FASTEETH, the 
new alkaline powder holds plates firm, tight 
and comfortable the whole day through. 
Can’t seep out from under the plate. Sweet- 
ens breath, because it’s alkaline—and lets you 
eat, talk and laugh itn comfort—look and act 
natural. No gummy, pasty taste or feeling. 


Sprinkle lightly on upper or low- 
er plates and forget you wear 
them. Get FASTEETH from any 


druggist. Accept no substitutes. 


ARD OF HEARING? 


USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD/ 









Tf you suffer from hardness of hearing or head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, you will be glad to 
know how we have improved the hearing many 
suffering from this condition with our simple home 
treatment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. Send 
today for proof and 30 day trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY, Dept. 134, Davenport, lowa 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, ald Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 

e you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1930, c.P. inc. 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS — RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands. A 
postcard prings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner steries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-P St., Hallowell, Maine. 








For ready relief from the suffocat- 
ing agonies of asthmatic attacks, 
try Dr.Schilfmann's ASTHMADOR. 


The standby of thousands fos over 
70 years, ASTHMADOR aids in 
clearing the head—helps make 
_breathing easier—allows restful 
sleep. At your druggist’s in powder, 
cigarette or pipe mixture form. 


For free sample write Dept. PA 


&. SCHIFFMANN Co. 
Los Angeles Calitornia 














PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Square Puzzle 


Here is a puzzle that will keep you 
busy a while. In the accompanying 
illustration the large square is divided 
into 121 small squares by dotted lines. 
Also, all but two of the small squares 
in the first vertical row are shaded. 
Since most people 
are not given to 
dealing in anything 
shady, that lets 
those nine little 
squares out of the 
puzzfe. Thus, the 
puzzler has to con- 
sider only the un- 
shaded squares in 
his efforts to solve this puzzle. Now, 
the puzzle is to draw straight lines 
through the unshaded portion in such 
a manner as to cut the square up into 
26 parts, all equal in size and identi- 
cal in shape, plus two triangles identi- 
cal in size and shape. See if you 
can solve it before the solution ap- 
pears next week. 
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Brain Teaser 


How can 100 be divided into four 
parts so that when four is added to 
one part, four subtracted from an- 
other, another multiplied by four, and 
the last divided by four, the four re- 
sults will be the same? Answer next 
week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The plot of 
ground laid out for 40 row houses 
contained 5.158 acres, 

SE eee 


Smiles 


Thomas—Helen doesn’t understand 
baseball at all. 

Mikhail—How so? 

Thomas—The other day she went to 
a game and fell in love with the 
umpire. 


Wragg—So Chubbwitt’s stenogra- 
pher has left him. What was the 
reason? 

Waffle—She came into the office 
one day and caught him kissing his 
wife. 


Zimpir—Where did you go last week- 
end in your new car? 
Blowfoot (gloomily)—To jail. 


Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me 
what a hypocrite is? 

Johnny—Yes’m; it’s a boy who 
comes to school these days with a 
smile on his face. 

Christy—I think they 
matched, don’t you? 

Ilene—Yes; she’s a grass widow and 
he’s a vegetarian, 


are well 


Mrs. Easley—Three moves are as 
bad as a fire. 

Mrs. Harder—Yes, and one visit of 
the paper hangers beats a cyclone, 














Send today for Free 32-page 
book giving diet lists and the 
amazing story of the world 
renowned mineral water treat 
ment that has brought blesse.: 
relief to thousands of sufferer 
from rheumatism, neuritis, kid 
ney, liver and stomach disor 
ders caused by constipation an.j 
poor digestion. Find health Nature 
age today for your free copy 
Ty.. 


See how this great product of na 
ture will benefit you. Get them a 
your drugstore or enclose 10c wit! 
request for Free book and we wil! 

generous sample. Write today 


send 
CRAZY WATER CO., Dept. 0-7, Mineral Wells, Texa: 


WAKE UP, 
RHEUMATICS! 


There’s Plenty of “Pep” 
In Those Stiff Joints Yet! 


ZORBIT will help you get quick relief from rheuma 
tism or your money back Guaranteed. Nothing new 
fangled about this. Just uses those good old reliable 
ingredients Iron, Sulphur and Iodine, plus other 

and puts them directly into the blood stream where 
they do the most good. 

Unlike most medicines that frequently upset you, 
ZORBIT is absorbed th h the feet so that its valu- 
able ingredients can’t be destroyed by stomach juice 

Has helped thousands in Canada—now for the firs! 
time available to sufferers in U. S. A. Don’t delay o 
this! Loosen up those aching joints with ZORBIT. At 
your local druggist’s, or send only $1.00—enough {f 

satisfactory results in six weeks or money back— 


ZORBIT,Inc., Dept.P 1-2, Montclair, N.J. 
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SATURDAY 


BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
—Open Road (Boys) 16 mos. 
—— Magazine, 


mos. 
vee. —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
= ae 4 ares. —Romantic Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
ety — Magazine, 


—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 

No cha or substitution in the list of magazines 
permit; Magazines MUi all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


—American Boy, 8 mos. 

—American Fruit 
Grower, 2 # 

—American Poultry Jnl. 


2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


buy, sell or exchange 
Have 704 ~ peohitabie' business 


~ 4 ” Wan! 
agecta t want oP as? PATHFINDER te rest by seane than 
a million families. Tell your story to these interested readers 






, the fewest ie 
y cents a word; minimum f 
Fateh infaal and ax well as each part of the 






name and KS, oil be gopnted 2° as words 






‘ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 





IG CASH DAILY. Cash Bonuses. Sell Sanforized 
Shirts, guaranteed one year. Ties, Hose, Underwear. 


mtit Pree. Dept. PR-1, 
adway, New York. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If ‘.~ ¢ am so state. Address: 
nm. 


ASTROLOGY 


Rosecliff -Quaker, 1239 





hfinder, Washin 


i 


te, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 


x 911, Chicago. 


AVIATION 
AVIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 
Write, immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 
iversal Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Si IES See a 
ANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
eration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
DRESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 
I ything supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 
‘Hy nes, California. 
FROG RAISING 











\ISE PROGS!” We Buy! Good prices year round. 


1 pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
an Frog Canning (145-E) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 


INSTRUCTION 


A GOVERNMENT JOB. $105—$175 month. De- 
liable. Prepare immediately for next exami- 
s. Experience usually unnecessary. Full par- 
ars—list positions, Free. Write today. Franklin 
tute, Dept. T-13, Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
ee books, “Patent Protection’’ and ‘“‘When and 
to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many inter- 
1¢ points to inventors and illustrate important 

chanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
e of Invention’”’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of de- 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., 

nt Ly ae 52-E, Victor Building, 


tor 


= counts—Don’t risk delay in 2 pat- 
ting your invention, Write for new 48-Page Free 
oklet, ‘“‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 

preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
i ‘Hyman Berman, pemeeres, Patent Attorneys, 
} Adams" Bidg., Wi: Washington, D 


\TE “NTS. “Reasonable terms. 
istered Patent Attorney. 
““washinatem. D. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
eloped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
ints 2c. ' The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 

Minn. 
RODUCTORY OFFER l5c. Any Roll Developed 
Special Guaranteed Lifetimie Fadeproof Process 
es sharper, clearer prints. Reprints 3c. Super- | 
Films, Dept. 24, Kansas City, Mo. 


- 


Registered 
Wash- 








Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 





MPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 

t neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


\PSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
xy Prints—25c. 
ingly Beautiful. 
ville, Wisconsin. 
MPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
ght gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 

each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 


Natural Color reprints—3c. 
Natural Color Photo, C-51, 





itiful Professional Enlargements  25c. Very 

service, Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 

e, LaCrosse, Wis. __ LS.) et 
REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
egative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chicago. 


Use CONEX. that marvel- | 
SKIN DISEASE? ous discovery lor eczema, 
psoriasis, athlete’s foot and other skin diseases. Relieves | 
itching. Has helped where many others failed. Used and 


prescribed by physicians. Send for FREE Sample. 


CONLEY OINTMENT CORP DEPT. P. Muncie, indiana 
RELIEVED 3 2") 


ASTHMA seticies > 


bottle of Lane’s 4 by mail on FREE TRIAL. fit | 
satisfies send me $1.25. If not your report cancels ee. i 
ae oe CN ORE | 


aj ES DON’T BE WT BE CUT 
3 Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


' 
DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two | 
| 
| 
| 














PAROXYSMS | 











for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 

Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E.R. | 
Page Co., 300-C38 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. | 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Ants i in the Lawn 


According to Prof. F. Z, Hartzell, 
entomologist of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., extermination of ants in 
the lawn can best be accomplished by 





“gassing” the insects with carbon bi- 
sulfide. The material is cheap, one 
treatment usually suffices, and the 


lawn suffers no harmful effects, Be- 
sides, only one precaution is neces- 
sary—carbon bisulfide is as inflamma- 
ble as gasoline and care must be taken 

not to bring it too close to a lighted 
match, a cigarette or fire. 

The best way to get the fumes of 
carbon bisulfide into the ant colonies, 
says this authority, is to make small 
holes about 12 inches deep and six to 
eight inches Ss apart around and through 
the infested area in the lawn. In each 
opening place one tablespoon of car- 
bon bisulfide (the cheaper, technical 
grade is satisfactory) and cover it im- 
mediately with soil. This treatment 
is made more effective by placing a 
wet blanket over the infested area for 
about four hours to confine the gas. 


ect —_——_ 


Week's . Hints 


@ Never use soap on white silk. 
The soap should first be dissolved in 
water before laundering is begun, 

@ To remove fresh paint spots | 
from clothing, saturate with turpen- 
tine and spirits of ammonia, 

q Cut the skin around apples and 
they will not shrivel up when baking. 

q To drive a nail into plaster with- 
out cracking the plaster, heat the nail. 

q A beaten egg added to cream soup 
gives added consistency as well as 
added nutrition. 

@ Heavy cream can be used in place 
of solid fats as a shortening for baked 
products, 








SILK HOSE FOR SALE 


PURE THREAD SILK HOSE—Imperfecits—5 Prs. $1. 
Bullocks, Route 9, Charlotte, N. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—Send best poems today. Remark- 
able offer. Free Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 

tion Book by famous Broadway composer. Song- 

writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC, ARRANGED for publica- 
tion. Free Examination, Report. MMM Studios, 
Dept. 36C, Portland, Ore. 


SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for ex- 
ceptional offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


SONGPOEM WRITERS. Wonderful 
Write at once for Free details. 
Orrville, Ohio 


ED 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
TOMATO plants now ready. Large, stocky, well 
rooted, field-grown from Certified seed. Roots wrap- 
ped in damp moss. Varieties: Marglobe, Bonnie Best, 
and Greater Baltimore. Express, $2.00 per 1,000: 
10,000 and over, $1.50 per 1,000. Safe arrival guar- 

















Proposition. 
Songservice, (5), 





anteed. P. D. Pulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
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FREE Beles CAMA ont 
GALL LADDER 
TROUBLES 


Due to Lack of Healthy Bile 


Mrs. W. C., of Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘For years I suffered 
tertible = ‘with what I thought was indigestion and stom- 
ach trouble. I couldn’teat.. My weight was down. All sorts 
of treatment failed to help 4 A friend suggested that 
parnane pay treme was due to asineeieh liver and and noses 

t I should try ESANE. By this "t 

believe in any medicine, but when I hen that ESANE was 

ure vegetable medicine comin, right from Nature, I de- 

et ed to try it. The first bottle relieved my pain and stuffed, 

bloated feeling. Soon I was able to eat what I wanted— 

sleep well— ck to my nousswers. I can truthfully say 
I never felt better than right now. 

Proper bile in correct pantities necessary to to dood 
digestion. When proper is lacking. food decays in 
bowels . .. conus au blosted, stuff. ~wny B- 

Purely vegonabio, ESANE tends to stimulate the normal 
flow of heathly BILE from the LIVER. ESANE has a 
soothing effect on GALL BLADDER IRRITATION . . 
aids Nature in attacking GALLSTONES present and in 
preventing the formation of more stones. 

If you are a sufferer with any of these disorders due to 
lack of proper bile, you, too, might receive wonderful relief 
from your pain and ‘ort as countless other sufferers 
have by trying ESANE. 

Write for SE SAMPLES and valuable booklet which 
explains the frequent causes of these troubles and how 
ESANE works to combat them. 

ESANE CO., Dept. 5-A, Penna. Bidg., Phitadelphia, Pa. 


WOMEN’S AILMENTS 


SAM 





Washington, D. C.—Mrs, 

Grace L. Parker, 1369 L St 

S. E., says: “I suffered from 

headache and pains asso- 

clated with functional dis- 

turbances, and I was ‘all 

nerves,’ weak and had lost 

weight. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 

ite Prescription helped me 

wonderfully, for I gained 

back my normal weight and strength and my 
color was much better.”” Buy it in liquid or 


tablets from your druggist today. 











LET US SEND YOU A $1.00 PACKAGE OF ADAMS 
OINTMENT ON FREE TRIAL — for relief of Athlete's 
Foot... Ringworm of the Feet and Hands. © Just send 
us your name and address. If satisfied send $1.00 in 
ten days; if not, return unused portion. 


We trust you for fair treatment. Write today. 


ADAMS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P-S 
7320 Tireman Avenue «+ Detroit, Michigan 


‘ Stomach 


After meals and at night do you Have 











pain and distress from Gas, Acid, ur 
Stomach, or Ulcers caused by Cc 
hyperacidity. Learn how to treat “the 


cause in an effective, inexpensive way at homie. 
Pain and distress relieved from the start. No rigid 
or liquid diet. Numbers report they were «saved 
from expensive operations. 


FREE Valuable booklet with information as to 
guaranteed trial offer. 


TWIN CITY VON COMPANY 
DEPT, » 236 _ ST. - PAUL, MINN. 


7 
This Week’s Bargain 
Special Club 428 ONLY 
Good Stories. 
order to PATHFINDER. W. 


McCall's Magazine ..... $200 
Pathfinder . 


Pictorial Review. . 
Household Magazine. 
You save ave 8200 

No change or substitution in the magazines 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 

TRU - FIT Dental Plates 
Made in a Modern 
|AS LOW AS $5. 













Country Home ,........ 
owen 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big ~— Send eh 
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... ano thats only part of the benefits in a 


CIVIL 


Where else can you find the security ... 
and the benefits, such as retirement some 
day on a pension, sick leaves and vaca- 
tions with pay ... that you get when you 
qualify for a civil service job with the 
Government? 


Have you often wondered where you 
could find the ideal job . . . the job that 
paid well now and protected you later? 
Here it is. And almost every day lucky 
persons are getting such jobs—Federal, 
State and Municipal. Why not you? 


Why not? Because you don’t know how 
to go about getting one? Because you’re 








SERVICE JOB! 


afraid you couldn’t pass the examination? 
The Publishers Book Service makes it 
possible for you to find out exactly what 
you need to do to help land such a posi- 
tion—as railway mail clerk, stenographer, 
letter carrier, postal clerk, policeman, fire- 
man, librarian, factory inspector, bookkeep- 
er, electrician, etc. How? Through the 
Civil Service Handbook—which you can 
get for the trifling sum of $1—through 
Publishers Book Service. 


“Handbook” Contains 


Complete Home Study Courses 


1000 Questions and Answers 
of previous exams 
30 actual tests with correct replies 
Where and how to apply 
Send for this illuminating Civil Service Mistakes to avoid in 
Handbook today. It may prove the turn- 
ing point in your career—the touchstone 
to a better job. Simply send $1 together 
with the coupon below to Publishers Book 


Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Act now. Don’t delay! 


arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 


geography, history, civics, etc. 


Complete guidance— 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid— 
a copy of CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK by W. A. Brooks 
Dept. 5148 
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